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Week Ending Friday, January 24, 1997 


Proclamation 6967—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Federal Holiday, 1997 


January 17, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


People throughout the world celebrate the 
birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as 
a tribute to his shining example of love and 
justice. 

Dr. King was a man of clear and powerful 
vision who offered an uncompromising mes- 
sage of brotherhood and hope at a time when 
violence and racial intolerance tore at the 
seams of our Nation. In addressing these ills, 
he often referred to what he called the “mag- 
nificent words” of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which proclaimed that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” He declared these 
words to be “a promissory note to which 
every American was to fall heir,” and upon 
which payment could no longer be delayed. 
Dr. King’s struggle made it possible for all 
of us to move closer to the ideals set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
our Constitution. 

Although ours is the most successful multi- 
racial, multicultural society in human history, 
in the words of Dr. King, “our work is not 
yet done.” We have not yet fully realized Dr. 
King’s dream of a Nation of full opportunity, 
genuine equality, and consistent fair play for 
all. 

Every citizen must rise to meet that chal- 
lenge because America’s promise of freedom 
and opportunity cannot truly be realized for 
any of us until it is realized for every one 
of us. We all have an obligation to reach out 
to one another—across the artificial barriers 
of race, gender, religion, class, and age—so 


that each member of our society shares fully 
in the promise of the American Dream. 

In the spring of 1963, Dr. King was ar- 
rested in Birmingham, Alabama, while pro- 
testing discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions and employment. From his jail cell, he 
wrote of his faith that ultimately what was 
good in America would prevail over fear and 
prejudice: 

We will reach the goal of freedom in 
Birmingham and all over the nation, be- 
cause the goal of America is freedom. 
Abused and scorned though we may be, 
our destiny is tied up with the destiny 
of America. . .. We will win our freedom 
because the sacred heritage of our na- 
tion and the eternal will of God are em- 
bodied in our echoing demands. 

As I begin my second term as the last 
President of the 20th century, I ask each 
American to work with me to usher in a new 
era of hope, reconciliation, and fellowship 
among all our people—rich and poor, young 
and old, and men and women of every race. 
I urge all Americans to put intolerance be- 
hind us, seek common ground, and strive for 
justice and community in our Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Monday, January 
20, 1997, as the Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Federal Holiday. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this occasion 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., January 22, 1997] 


Nore: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on January 18, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on January 
23. 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 18, 1997 


Good morning. Today I want to talk with 
you about the progress we have made in re- 
sponse to last year’s disturbing rash of arsons 
and other destructive acts directed at houses 
of worship throughout our country. But be- 
fore I do, | want to condemn another -act 
of violent terror, the recent bombing of the 
women’s health center in Atlanta. That, too, 
is wrong, and we also must stop it. 

Now, in the aftermath of these terrible 
crimes against the houses of worship, many 
of us ask ourselves, why? Were these fires 
fueled by a sudden upsurge in racial and reli- 
gious hostility? Were they set for personal 
gain or revenge? Or were they merely ran- 
dom acts of violence? Whatever the causes 
of the crimes, they offended every citizen 
who cherishes America’s proud heritage of 
religious and ethnic diversity, every citizen 
who remembers that religious freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality are the founding principles 
of our great democracy. 

As one who was raised in the church and 
who continues to be guided by the enduring 
lessons I learned there, I joined with all 
Americans of conscience in demanding swift 
action to combat these crimes, to help the 
churches rebuild and to prevent anymore 
fires. 

Seven months ago, I established the Na- 
tional Church Arson Task Force to coordi- 
nate the efforts of more than 200 FBI and 
ATF agents deployed to work with local and 
State law enforcement agencies, churches, 
and citizens to catch and prosecute those re- 
sponsible for these crimes. This week, the 
task force released its first ‘interim report. 
The report shows that we have been remark- 
ably successful in solving the crimes. Since 
January 1995, 143 suspects have been ar- 
rested in connection with 107 fires at church- 
es and other houses of worship. This rate of 


arrest is double the general rate of arrest for 
arsons, and three-quarters of these arrests 
occurred during the 7 months following the 
formation of the task force. So far, 48 defend- 
ants have been convicted on Federal and 
State charges in connection with 43 fires. 

This work has been supported by $3 mil- 
lion in Justice Department grants to help 
local communities intensify their enforce- 
ment and surveillance efforts. In addition, 
Congress authorized the Department of 
Housing to administer a $10 million loan 
guarantee to assist with the rebuilding of 
churches. And the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency continues to work with 
communities to increase awareness and help 
build local arson prevention coalitions. This 
Federal effort must continue until all those 
responsible are bought to justice and no 
more fires burn. 

But even more impressive than our Gov- 
ernment effort has been the tremendous out- 
pouring of assistance that has flowed from 
every corner of our country in response to 
these crimes. People have crossed lines of 
faith and race and region to link arms in a 
united effort to rebuild and protect our 
houses of worship. And by doing so, they 
have shown us that America is still a country 
that cares about its neighbors, a country that 
comes together in the face of common 
threats to defend the common ground of our 
values. I am reminded of what Joseph said 
in Genesis when he met up with the brothers 
who sold him into slavery: “You meant evil 
against me, but God meant it for good.” 

I saw this up close this past August when 
Hillary and I, along with the Vice President 
and Tipper Gore, picked up paint brushes 
and hammers to help rebuild Salem Baptist 
Church in Fruitland, Tennessee. One of the 
earliest supporters of the rebuilding of this 
tiny black church was the congregation of a 
white church 3 miles down the road that also 
had suffered a suspicious fire. 

On a national level, we saw groups like 
the National Council of Churches, the Anti- 
Defamation League, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Council, the National Association 
of Evangelicals, and the NAACP come to- 
gether as one to tackle this problem. And 
we received strong bipartisan support from 
Congress for our work. The insurance indus- 
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try, at the urging of the Vice President, also 
became a partner in the rebuilding effort. 
These groups, and others of good will all over 
America, stepped forward to live out the les- 
son of the man whose birthday celebration 
this year coincides with my second Inaugura- 
tion on Monday. 

Thirty-four years ago, in his famous speech 
on The Mall in Washington, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King recognized the need for biracial 
cooperation. In talking of his fellow Ameri- 
cans who stood with him in the civil rights 
struggle, he said, “Their destiny is tied up 
with our destiny, and they have come to real- 
ize that their freedom is inextricably bound 
to our freedom. We cannot walk alone.” 

My fellow citizens, we must not walk alone 
into the 21st century. This next week as we 
focus on the inauguration and the future of 
our great country, my greatest hope is that 
we as Americans will continue to find 
strength in our diversity, that the world will 
always look to us as a champion of racial and 
religious liberty, that we will have the wis- 
dom to heal our divisions and walk together 
into a bright new day. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 12:03 p.m. 
on January 17 in the Oval Office at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on January 18. 


Statement on the Death of 
Paul Tsongas 


January 18, 1997 


Paul Tsongas was a great American. He 
cared deeply about his beloved State of Mas- 
sachusetts and about our country and its fu- 
ture. In a life devoted to public service, he 
set an unparalleled example of integrity, can- 
dor, and commitment. On behalf of the en- 
tire Nation, Hillary and I extend to his family 
our deepest sympathy and our profound grat- 
itude for his life and work. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Brunch 


January 19, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you. When 
I see all of you here with your enthusiasm— 


this is actually the first event I have at- 
tended—and I see the pictures of all the 
thousands and thousands of people in the 
shivering cold who were out on The Mall yes- 
terday, all the children taking in the exhibits, 
and I sense the freedom and the feeling and 
the enthusiasm on the streets as I—maybe 
this will be better the second time around. 
It’s pretty good. I like this. 

I want to thank my friend Alan Solomont 
for taking on this immense responsibility. 
And obviously, I’m indebted to my longtime 
friend Governor Roy Romer and to Steve 
Grossman and to Carol Pensky. I'll have 
more to say about all that the day after to- 
morrow. I thank Don Fowler and Chris 
Dodd and Marvin and Scott and everybody 
else that helped us so much in the last 4 
years. And I ask you only to think about 
this—I have to be very careful because I’ve 
been thinking about nothing but my Inau- 
gural Address; if I’m not careful I'll give you 
half of it right here. [Laughter] How can I 
say this differently? 

I actually, in the darkest days of 1994 and 
95, always believed that we would be doing 
this on this day. But it didn’t have so much 
to do with me or even our wonderful Vice 
President, but what I think about the Amer- 
ican people, what makes us tick, where we 
are in history, and where we have to go. And 
I ask you to think about that, because we’ve 
come a long way here in building a party 
that is true to the internal principles of the 
Democratic Party but geared to the chal- 
lenges of the present and the future. 

And I’ve run my last race, but we haven't 
done all the work we need to do for our coun- 
try for the 21st century. And we have to 
maintain both the commitment to — 
and a commitment to community. That's 
what’s unique about us, we believe that we'll 
all do better if we all do better. That’s what’s 
unique about the Democratic Party. 

And so, with a heart full of gratitude for 
all that has been done for me, I ask you to 
redouble your efforts and to renew your com- 
mitment and not to grow exhausted from 
doing so in the next few years. Because we've 
only begun to scratch the surface of what can 
be done to mobilize younger people, what 
can be done to mobilize people who have 
never been active in political affairs before 
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to participate, financially and as citizens, in 
our common endeavors. And we have to do 
that. We have to leave here with a system, 
with a structure for ordinary citizens to par- 
ticipate more in the affairs and the life of 
this party in order to have really been suc- 
cessful. 

In that regard, I would like to mention just 
two other people. First of all, I would like 
to thank Reverend Jackson, who is over here 
to my left, appropriately enough, who has 
never flagged in his belief in our country and 
his determination to get more people in- 
volved in it, to get people to register to vote, 
to vote, to participate. We all need to do 
more of what he has been doing. 

The second thing I'd like to ask all of you 
to do on this Sunday, each in your own way, 
is to say a prayer of gratitude for the life 
of Senator Paul Tsongas. You know, we had 
an interesting campaign in 1992. I had read 
both the books that he had written by that 
time. We went all over New Hampshire, in 
that wonderful atmosphere that only New 
Hampshire has, where you’re supposed to 
meet every voter 3 times before they take 
you seriously. [Laughter] And we had—he 
and I had these crazy ideas that people might 
actually not object to policy wonks running 
for President. It might be a good thing if 
the President actually knew something about 
the problems of the country. [Laughter] And 
it was really quite an interesting phenome- 
non, the town meetings that the two of us 
had and the crowds that would show up just 
to hear people talk about the issues. 

And my admiration for him and for his 
sense of commitment to our future, to the 
integrity of the political process, and to the 
ultimate ability of America always to renew 
itself, only grew with all of our contacts. Our 
country is deeply indebted to him for having 
had the courage to stay active in public life 
and to battle through his own illness and his 
own pain and his own disappointment to con- 
tinue to fight for America’s well-being. That 
is citizenship in the best sense. So I ask you 
to say a prayer of gratitude for the life and 
the soul and the family of Paul Tsongas. 

Finally, let me encourage you to have a 
ie ve time. This is supposed to be fun 
in the best sense. I hope you enjoy it. And 
I hope every day for the next 4 years you 


will always be immensely proud of what you 
did to make this day come about. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:44 p.m. at the 
Mayflower Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
the following Democratic National Committee of- 
ficials: Alan Solomont, incoming national finance 
chair; Governor Roy Romer of Colorado, incom- 
ing general chair; Steve Grossman, incoming na- 
tional chair; Carol Pensky, incoming treasurer; 
Donald L. Fowler, outgoing national chair; Sen- 
ator Christopher J. Dodd, outgoing general chair; 
Marvin Rosen, outgoing finance chair; and Scott 
Pastrick, outgoing treasurer; and civil rights leader 


Jesse Jackson. 


Inaugural Address 
January 20, 1997 


My fellow citizens, at this last Presidential 
Inauguration of the 20th century, let us lift 
our eyes toward the challenges that await us 
in the next century. It is our great good for- 
tune that time and chance have put us not 
only at the edge of a new century, in a new 
millennium, but on the edge of a bright new 
prospect in human affairs, a moment that will 
define our course and our character for dec- 
ades to comes. We must keep our old democ- 
racy forever young. Guided by the ancient 
vision of a promised land, let us set our sights 
upon a land of new promise. 

The promise of America was born in the 
18th century out of the bold conviction that 
we are all created equal. It was extended and 
preserved in the 19th century, when our Na- 
tion spread across the continent, saved the 
Union, and abolished the awful scourge of 
slavery. 

Then, in turmoil and triumph, that prom- 
ise exploded onto the world stage to make 
this the American century. And what a cen- 
tury it has been. America became the world’s 
mightiest industrial power, saved the world 
from tyranny in two World Wars and a long 
cold war, and time and again reached out 
across the globe to millions who, like us, 
longed for the blessings of liberty. 

Along the way, Americans produced a 
great middle class and security in old age, 
built unrivaled centers of learning and 
opened public schools to all, split the atom 
and explored the heavens, invented the com- 
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puter and the microchip, and deepened the 
well-spring of justice by making a revolution 
in civil rights for African-Americans and all 
minorities and extending the circle of citizen- 
ship, opportunity, and dignity to women. 

Now, for the third time, a new century is 
upon us and another time to choose. We 
began the 19th century with a choice: to 
spread our Nation from coast to coast. We 
began the 20th century with a choice: to har- 
ness the industrial revolution to our values 
of free enterprise, conservation, and human 
decency. Those choices made all the dif- 
ference. At the dawn of the 21st century, a 
free people must now choose to shape the 
forces of the information age and the global 
society, to unleash the limitless potential of 
all our people, and yes, to form a more per- 
fect Union. 

When last we gathered, our march to this 
new future seemed less certain than it does 
today. We vowed then to set a clear course 
to renew our Nation. In these 4 years, we 
have been touched by tragedy, exhilarated by 
challenge, strengthened by achievement. 
America stands alone as the world’s indispen- 
sable nation. Once again, our economy is the 
strongest on Earth. Once again, we are build- 
ing stronger families, thriving communities, 
better educational opportunities, a cleaner 
environment. Problems that once seemed 
destined to deepen, now bend to our efforts. 
Our streets are safer, and record numbers 
of our fellow citizens have moved from wel- 
fare to work. 

And once again, we have resolved for our 
time a great debate over the role of Govern- 
ment. Today we can declare: Government is 
not the problem, and Government is not the 
solution. We—the American people—we are 
the solution. Our Founders understood that 
well and gave us a democracy strong enough 
to endure for centuries, flexible enough to 
face our common challenges and advance our 
common dreams in each new day. 

As times change, so Government must 
change. We need a new Government for a 
new century, humble enough not to try to 
solve all our problems for us but strong 
enough to give us the tools to solve our prob- 
lems for ourselves, a government that is 
smaller, lives within its means, and does 
more with less. Yet where it can stand up 


for our values and interests around the world, 
and where it can give Americans the power 
to make a real difference in their everyday 
lives, Government should do more, not less. 
The preeminent mission of our new Govern- 
ment is to give all Americans an opportunity, 
not a guarantee but a real opportunity, to 
build better lives. 

Beyond that, my fellow citizens, the future 
is up to us. Our Founders taught us that the 
preservation of our liberty and our Union de- 
pends upon responsible citizenship. And we 
need a new sense of responsibility for a new 
century. There is work to do, work that Gov- 
ernment alone cannot do: teaching children 
to read, hiring people off welfare rolls, com- 
ing out from behind locked doors and shut- 
tered windows to help reclaim our streets 
from drugs and gangs and crime, taking time 
out of our own lives to serve others. 

Each and every one of us, in our own way, 
must assume personal responsibility not only 
for ourselves and our families but for our 
neighbors and our Nation. Our greatest re- 
sponsibility is to embrace a new spirit of com- 
munity for a new century. For any one of 
us to succeed, we must succeed as one Amer- 
ica. The challenge of our past remains the 
challenge of our future: Will we be one Na- 
tion, one people, with one common destiny, 
or not? Will we all come together, or come 
apart? 

The divide of race has been America’s con- 
stant curse. And each new wave of immi- 
grants gives new targets to old prejudices. 
Prejudice and contempt cloaked in the pre- 
tense of religious or political conviction are 
no different. These forces have nearly de- 
stroyed our Nation in the past. They plague 
us still. They fuel the fanaticism of terror. 
And they torment the lives of millions in frac- 
tured nations all around the world. 

These obsessions cripple both those who 
hate and of course those who are hated, rob- 
bing both of what they might become. We 
cannot, we will not, succumb to the dark im- 
pulses that lurk in the far regions of the soul 
everywhere. We shall overcome them. And 
we shall replace them with the generous spir- 
it of a people who feel at home with one 
another. Our rich texture of racial, religious, 
and political diversity will be a godsend in 
the 21st century. Great rewards will come 
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learn to- 
forge new ties that 


to those who can live together, 
gether, work together, 
bind together. 

As this new era approaches, we can already 
see its broad outlines. Ten years ago, the 
Internet was the mystical province of physi- 
cists; today, it is a commonplace encyclo- 
pedia for millions of schoolchildren. Sci- 
entists now are decoding the blueprint of 
human life. Cures for our most feared ill- 
nesses seem close at hand. The world is no 
longer divided into two hostile camps. In- 
stead, now we are building bonds with na- 
tions that once were our adversaries. Grow- 
ing connections of commerce and culture 
give us a chance to lift the fortunes and spirits 
of people the world over. And for the very 
first time in all of history, more people on 
this planet live under democracy than dicta- 
torship. 

My fellow Americans, as we look back at 
this remarkable century, we may ask, can we 
hope not just to follow but even to surpass 
the achievements of the 20th century in 
America and to avoid the awful bloodshed 
that stained its legacy? To that question, 
every American here and every American in 
our land today must answer a resounding, 
“Yes!” This is the heart of our task. With a 
new vision of Government, a new sense of 
responsibility, a new spirit of community, we 
will sustain America’s journey. 

The promise we sought in a new land, we 
will find again in a land of new promise. In 
this new land, education will be every citi- 
zen’s most prized possession. Our schools 
will have the highest standards in the world, 
igniting the spark of possibility in the eyes 
of every girl and every boy. And the doors 
of highe r education will be open to all. The 
knowledge and power of the information age 
will be within reach not just of the few but 
of every classroom, every library, every child. 
Parents and children will have time not only 
to work but to read and play together. And 
the plans they make at their kitchen table 
will be those of a better home, a better job, 
the certain chance to go to college. 

Our streets will echo again with the laugh- 
ter of our children, because no one will try 
to shoot them or sell them drugs anymore. 
Everyone who can work, will work, with to- 
day’s permanent under class part of tomor- 





row’s growing middle class. New miracles of 
medicine at last will reach not only those who 
can claim care now but the children and 
hard-working families too long denied. 

We will stand mighty for peace and free- 
dom and maintain a strong defense against 
terror and destruction. Our children will 
sleep free from the threat of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, or biological weapons. Ports and airports, 
farms and factories will thrive with trade and 
innovation and ideas. And the world’s great- 
est democracy will lead a whole world of de- 
mocracies. 

Our land of new promise will be a nation 
that meets its obligations, a nation that bal- 
ances its budget but never loses the balance 
of its values, a nation where our grandparents 
have secure retirement and health care and 
their grandchildren know we have made the 
reforms necessary to sustain those benefits 
for their time, a nation that fortifies the 
world’s most productive economy even as it 
protects the great natural bounty of our 
water, air, and majestic land. And in this land 
of new promise, we will have reformed our 
politics so that the voice of the people will 
always speak louder than the din of narrow 
interests, regaining the participation and de- 
serving the trust of all Americans. 

Fellow citizens, let us build that America, 
a nation ever moving forward toward realiz- 
ing the full potential of all its citizens. Pros- 
perity and power, yes, they are important, 
and we must maintain them. But let us never 
forget, the greatest progress we have made 
and the greatest progress we have yet to 
make, is in the human heart. In the end, all 
the world’s wealth and a thousand armies are 
no match for the strength and decency of 
the human spirit. 

Thirty-four years ago, the man whose life 
we celebrate today spoke to us down there, 
at the other end of this Mall, in words that 
moved the conscience of a nation. Like a 
prophet of old, he told of his dream that one 
day America would rise up and treat all its 
citizens as equals before the law and in the 
heart. Martin Luther King’s dream was the 
American dream. His quest is our quest: the 
ceaseless striving to live out our true creed. 
Our history has been built on such dreams 
and labors. And by our dreams and labors, 
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we will redeem the promise of America in 
the 21st century. 

To that effort I pledge all my strength and 
every power of my office. I ask the Members 
of Congress here to join in that pledge. The 
American people returned to office a Presi- 
dent of one party and a Congress of another. 
Surely they did not do this to advance the 
politics of petty bickering and extreme par- 
tisanship they plainly deplore. No, they call 
on us instead to be repairers of the breach 
and to move on with America’s mission. 
America demands and deserves big things 
from us, and nothing big ever came from 
being small. Let us remember the timeless 
wisdom of Cardinal Bernardin, when facing 
the end of his own life. He said, “It is wrong 
to waste the precious gift of time on acrimony 
and division.” 

Fellow citizens, we must not waste the 
precious gift of this time. For all of us are 
on that same journey of our lives, and our 
journey, too, will come to an end. But the 
journey of our America must go on. 

And so, my fellow Americans, we must be 
strong, for there is much to dare. The de- 
mands of our time are great, and they are 
different. Let us meet them with faith and 
courage, with patience and a grateful, happy 
heart. Let us shape the hope of this day into 
the noblest chapter in our history. Yes, let 
us build our bridge, a bridge wide enough 
and strong enough for every American to 
cross over to a blessed land of new promise. 

May those generations whose faces we 
cannot yet see, whose names we may never 
know, say of us here that we led our beloved 
land into a new century with the American 
dream alive for all her children, with the 
American promise of a more perfect Union 
a reality for all her people, with America’s 
bright flame of freedom spreading through- 
out all the world. 

From the height of this place and the sum- 
mit of this century, let us go forth. May God 
strengthen our hands for the good work 
ahead, and always, always bless our America. 


NotE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. at the 
West Front of the Capitol. Prior to the address, 
Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist administered 
the oath of office. 


Remarks at the Inaugural Luncheon 
January 20, 1997 


Thank you very much. First let me thank 
Senator Warner and Senator Ford, Speaker 
Gingrich, Leader Gephardt, Senator Lott, 
Senator Daschle, the inaugural committee 
for the wonderful job they did with the morn- 
ing ceremony. I thank all the participants. 
My good friend Jessye Norman, thank you. 
You were magnificent. And I thank Santita 
Jackson and all the choirs who sang today. 
They were wonderful. And I thank my friend 
of nearly 25 years, Miller Williams, for that 
wonderful poem. I will take it as an admoni- 
tion and keep it close to my heart. Thank 
you. 

Hillary and Chelsea and I have had a won- 
derful day. We got up early and went to a 
church service, and it ran a little late—Rev- 
erend Jackson was speaking. [Laughter] It 
wasn’t his fault; we all were carried away. 
And it put us all in the right frame of mind 
for this happy moment. 

I feel a great deal of gratitude for many 
things, but Senator, when I heard you telling 
that fascinating story of the fight between 
President Roosevelt and Harry Byrd, Sr., I 
felt an enormous amount of gratitude that 
at least so far you have not released the letter 
you made we write you to make sure we 
could hold this ceremony today. [Laughter] 
And I thank you for that. 

We've been doing this a long time, our 
country has, and I just want to say to all of 
you that I worked for a long time on what 
exactly I would say today, and I believe it 
very much. I believe we're at a unique mo- 
ment in history. I believe that the only prob- 
lems we've never solved in America are the 
problems of the heart, particularly relating 
to race. We get better at them, but we've 
never quite gotten over it. 

I believe that it is more possible to imagine 
our future and shape it now than at any time 
in the history of the country, with the excep- 
tion of our entry into the industrial age, when 
we also had peace and prosperity, and our 
entry into the 19th century, when Thomas 
Jefferson decided to buy Louisiana, a deci- 
sion that Senator Lott and I especially appre- 
ciate—{laughter|—and a lot of others. 
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So this is a unique moment. And because 
it is, to some extent, without precedent and 
because it is different, we have to imagine 
the future before we can create it. And when 
you do something like that, it requires you 
to make alliances and get outside of barriers 
that normally govern your lives. So I meant 
very much what I said about the bipartisan 
nature of our common task. And tomorrow 
we will start to work on it. 

For today, I think we should all, as the 
previous speakers have said, enjoy being 
Americans, enjoy the parade, enjoy the balls, 
but most of all, enjoy the great gift of our 
citizenship. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Nore: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in Statu- 
ary Hall at the Capitol. In his remarks, he referred 
to vocalists Jessye Norman and Santita Jackson; 
and poet Miller Williams of Arkansas. Prior to the 
President's remarks, Senator John Warner, chair- 
man, Joint Congressional Committee on Inaugural 
Ceremonies, introduced the President, and Sen- 
ator Wendell H. Ford, committee vice-chairman, 
presented him with an engraved crystal bowI. 


Proclamation 6968—National Day of 
Hope and Renewal, 1997 


January 20, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today as we celebrate the last Presidential 
Inauguration of the 20th century and raise 
our sights with hope and humility toward the 
challenges of a new age, let us together ask 
God's guidance and blessing. 

This day marks not a personal or political 
victory but the triumph of a free people who 
have freely chosen the course our country 
will take as we prepare for the 21st century. 

During the past 4 years, we have grown 
together as a people and as a Nation. 
Touched by tragedy, strengthened by 
achievement, exhilarated by the challenges 
and opportunities ahead, we have come a 
long way on our journey to change America’s 
course for the better. We have always been 
a people of hope—hope that we can make 


tomorrow brighter than today, hope that we 
can fulfill our Nation’s enduring promise of 
freedom and opportunity. And we have al- 
ways known that, by the grace of God and 
our mutual labor, we can make our hopes 
reality. 

Today, we live in an age of possibility— 
a moment of rich opportunity that brings 
with it a deep responsibility for the future 
and the generations to come. We must seize 
this special moment with a commitment to 
do right by those who will follow us in this 
blessed land. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., whose life and 
vision we honor today, recognized that the 
destiny of each American is bound to the des- 
tiny of all Americans; that if we are to go 
forward, we must go forward together. So, 
let us pledge today to continue our national 
journey together. Let us reaffirm our com- 
mitment to our shared values of family and 
faith, work and opportunity. And let us re- 
solve to work together, one Nation under 
God, to build a bridge of hope and renewal 
to a new American century. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim January 20, 1997, a National 
Day of Hope and Renewal, and I call upon 
the citizens of this great Nation to observe 
this day by reflecting on their obligations to 
one another and to our beloved country and 
by facing the future with a spirit of hope and 
renewal. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., January 22, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on January 23. 
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Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
Economic Team and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


January 21, 1997 


Budget Proposal 


The President. Are we all here? Are we 
all awake. [Laughter] Are we all cogent? 

Q. How about you? 

The President. Yes, I’m fine. I got a good 
night’s sleep last night. 

Yesterday was a great day of celebration 
for us, but it’s time to get down to work. 
I told everyone at all the balls yesterday that 
I felt better at the second Inauguration than 
the first because the country was better but 
that I wanted us to see it not as a reward 
for the first 4 years but a mandate for the 
next 4. And that’s what I want to be working 
on today. 

I wanted to begin this second term by 
meeting first with our economic team to dis- 
cuss finishing the job of balancing the budg- 
et. I said yesterday that we need a new Gov- 
ernment for the new century ahead and that 
means a Government that lives within its 
means, that our parties must work together, 
and that we have to be repairers of the 
breach that has developed in our partisan sys- 
tem over the last 4 years and too often among 
our people. 

To that end, on February 6th I will submit 
a balanced budget. As I said yesterday, we 
have to do—what I will do—maintain our 
commitment to a balanced budget and the 
balance of our values. That’s why we will also 
expand education, research and technology, 
protect the environment, and preserve health 
care for our parents and our children. 

The only way we can actually balance the 
budget is if we seize this moment to work 
together. And I’m going to do my best to 
reach out to the Republicans. So today I want 
to announce that our balanced budget will 
contain Medicare reforms that will make the 
program work better and will meet my goal 
of securing the Medicare trust fund for 10 
years. It will save $138 billion over 6 years. 
And it should bring us much closer to biparti- 
san agreement, because based on the scoring 
of the Congressional Budget Office last year, 
this means that we’re meeting the Repub- 
licans halfway. I want to meet them halfway 


on this and on many other issues. And I hope 
they'll meet me halfway. 

I’m determined that if we'll do that we can 
resolve our remaining differences and reach 
agreement to balance the budget and do a 
lot of other good things for the American 
people as well. I’m looking forward to it, and 
I hope this first gesture is one that will be 
treated in good faith and responded to in 
kind. 


Reprimand of Speaker Gingrich 

Q. Mr. President, what effect do you think 
today’s House vote on Mr. Gingrich will have 
on your stated effort yesterday and today to 
repair the breach? 

The President. Well, of course, it depends 
on how everyone reacts to it. But I believe 
I said what I needed to say in the Inaugural: 
I think the House should do its business, and 
then we should get back to the people’s busi- 


ness. 


Budget Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, on the $138 billion, what 
does that come to over 5 years, since you're 
going to be submitting a 5-year balanced 
budget proposal, not a 6-year balanced budg- 
et proposal? 

The President. It’s about a hundred. But 
the point is that the Republicans will be, too. 
In other words, the ratio will be about the 
same. 

Q. And do you expect them to simply ac- 
cept that or to see that as an opening bargain- 
ing position, going forward in the negotia- 
tions to try to find some sort of common 
ground, given the history of the so-called 
Mediscare tactics that were used against 
them during the campaign? 

The President. Well, first of all, as you 
know, I dispute that. I vetoed a budget that 
had $270 billion in Medicare cuts. Through- 
out the campaign and in the debates, I point- 
ed out that the Republicans and I had moved 
closer together at the end, but that if we 
adopted a 15-percent across-the-board tax 
cut it would push the Medicare number back 
to a number I vetoed. I don’t think that’s 
Mediscare. So I just dispute that. 

But the main thing is we’ve got to get up 
today and do the work of the country. There 
are lots of elements to this budget; Medicare 
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is not the only one. But it’s a very important 
one, and I do believe, obviously, if we adopt 
a balanced budget plan in a bipartisan way, 
then we all have to take responsibility for the 
decisions, and we all have to take responsibil- 
ity, therefore, for complimenting those in the 
other party who take the same decision we 
do. And so I’m just trying to create the condi- 
tions in which we can do that, and I think 
meeting them halfway on this and perhaps 
a number of other issues is the way to go. 

Q. Mr. President—[inaudible|—will the 
cuts come from providers or beneficiaries? 

The President. You'll be briefed on all 
that, I think, as soon as this is over. But we 
believe there are substantial savings to be 
made in the Medicare program, and we're 
going to offer our ways of doing it. 


Campaign Finance Practices 


Q. Mr. President, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has decided to stop taking 
even legal—what are now legal contributions 
from foreigners. Can we ask you—I assume 
you've had a lot to do that, and is it a sign 
that perhaps there were problems in the 
past? 

The President. We're going over there in 
a few minutes, and I'll be addressing all that 
then. 


White House Access 


Q. What about the—Mr. President, you're 
making some new, tighter restrictions on ac- 
cess to the White House later today as well? 

The President. Well’ I'm going over there 


in a few minutes, so I'll have more to say 


about it. 


Balanced Budget Amendment 


Q. You heard Alan Greenspan—[inaudi- 
ble|—constitutional amendment? [Laughter] 
He says he has reservations about that. 

The President. Good for him. 

Q. Is that a result of the meeting you had 
with him the other day? 

The President. No, | think Mr. Green- 
span makes his own conclusions. 

Q. What about 

The Vice President. Everyone but Wolf 
[Wolf Blitzer, CNN] leaves. [Laughter] 


The President. {Inaudible|—makes his 
own—[inaudible|—but I was very pleased to 
hear him say that. 

Mr. McCurry. Wolf, Greenspan is still on 
the access list. [Laughter] 

The President. We've got new rules on 
access to the press. You guys are staying here. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:24 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Alan Greenspan, Chairman, 
Federal Reserve Board. A portion of the remarks 
could not be verified because the tape was incom- 


plete. 


Remarks to a Democratic National 
Committee Meeting 


January 21, 1997 


Thank you. Please be seated. Thank you. 
You know, maybe the Vice President should 
stay up all night more often. [Laughter] He’s 
on a roll today. 

I received on Saturday, a day early, very 
courteously from the New York Times, a 
copy of the New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine, just preceding the day of the Inaugura- 
tion, and it had a lot of nice things in it— 
an article about whether I believed in any- 
thing. [Laughter] The conclusion was accu- 
rate: that I believed in civil rights and that 
I believed that Government can do good 
things for people that they can’t do on their 
own. 

But far more important, the Sunday cross- 
word puzzle had as its theme “Inauguration,” 
with several very clever clues like “Movie 
about Presidential aspirations;’ “Hope 
Dreams,” instead of “Hoop Dreams.” You 
get it? But the most important clue in the 
whole thing was “Mathematical rules govern- 
ing the Vice President’s macarena.” And the 
answer was “Al-Gore-rhythms.” [Laughter] 
And it struck me that a major part of the 
history of this time will be the “Al-Gore- 
rhythms” that have reverberated across 
America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I come here more 
than anything else to thank you, to thank our 
outgoing leaders and our incoming leaders, 
to thank the members of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and all those whom you 
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represent who are active in our party, who 
were there in that vast crowd yesterday along 
the parade route and even more of them who 
were back home just watching and cheering 
on television. 

I was asked many times yesterday how it 
felt the second time around. And I always 
said, “Better. It feels better.” Better because 
America is better than it was 4 years ago. 
And you should feel a great deal of pride 
in that. 

Just before I left to come over here, one 
of my staff members told me that Newsweek 
is about to issue the book it puts out every 
4 years on the Presidential election, and the 
title this year is “Back From the Dead.” 
[Laughter] Well, I have some mixed feelings 
about that, because I always felt the pulse. 
[Laughter] But for your role in bringing us 
back from whatever it was we were in right 
after 1994’s election, I thank you, and I hope 
you'll always be very proud of it. 

I want to say a special word of thanks, as 
the Vice President did, to Senator Chris 
Dodd for going all across this country and 
for being a powerful and eloquent voice and 
for proving that politics can be noble and can 
be fun and that we need not be ashamed 
of being Democrats or being involved in the 
American political system. I want to thank 
Don Fowler, who has toiled in our vineyards 
for decades, for being willing to leave his 
comfortable and encouraging surroundings 
and come up here and live in what is not 
always the most hospitable climate for 2 years 
to fight this battle. 

Their efforts resulted not only in the first 
Democrat to be reelected in 60 years but 
to gains in the House and to gains in the 
statehouses across the country. We celebrate 
the election of the first Asian-American Gov- 
ernor in the history of America and the first 
woman Governor of New Hampshire in the 
history of America; one million small donors 
now, one million ordinary citizens sending 
in their money to support the Democratic 
Party; and a real revival of State parties 
throughout the country, a revival, which, I 
might add, we must continue and strengthen 
and build upon. 

I want to thank the Democrats who helped 
in our Inaugural: Terry McAuliffe, Ann Jor- 
dan, Craig Smith, and Deb Willhite. And a 


special word of thanks to the man who 
oversaw it all, whom you honored earlier 
here today, Harold Ickes, for this Inaugura- 
tion, for two brilliant national conventions, 
for the beginning of an organization in New 
York, which after 5 years of effort produced 
1.6 million votes in plurality for the Clinton/ 
Gore ticket in 1996. 

I would like to say a special word of thanks, 
and I can’t enumerate them all, but I would 
be remiss if I did not say a special word of 
thanks to the American labor movement for 
the support it has given to our efforts and 
to our progress. And a special word of thanks 
for their role in one of the still untold stories 
of the last 4 years—the teachers of this coun- 
try for the advances we continue to make 
in investment and opportunity for education 
in the last 4 years. 

I want to thank Roy Romer and Steve 
Grossman for their willingness to come into 
this great party and to build it and to go for- 
ward. Roy Romer and I have been friends 
for a very long time now. I think it would 
be no offense to any of our colleagues if I 
would say that, at least when I left the gover- 
norship in 1992—I think it was true then; 
I think it is true now—there is no Governor 
in America more respected or who has ac- 
complished more than Roy Romer, not a sin- 
gle one in either party. 

Today, he is recognized as being the per- 
son who knows the most about education and 
our national drive toward having high stand- 
ards. He has proved in Colorado that you 
can be for restoring the environment and 
growing the economy. He has proved that 
you can care about families and children and 
do things that will help them along their way 
in life. He is an unreconstructed, clear re- 
former and a brilliant consensus builder and 
a great, strong voice, and I thank him for 
his willingness to do this. 

I want to thank my friend Steve Grossman 
who has labored in our vineyard. He’s been 
a State party chair and active in our finance 
operations. He’s been a success in business 
and a success in running AIPAC. I told him 
if he could get everybody in AIPAC to get 
along, he could certainly get everybody in the 
Democratic Committee to get along. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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He took the reins of the Massachusetts 
Party in 1991 and ’92 after the ’90 elections 
when they were at a low ebb and began the 
process of rebuilding, which led in 1996 to 
the first all-Democratic delegation for Con- 
gress in Massachusetts since 1872 and, just 
as an aside, a 62 percent vote for the Clinton/ 
Gore ticket in the election. 

Yesterday I said that I wanted us to build 
a land of new promise in America in the next 
century, with a new kind of Government, a 
new sense of responsibility, and a new spirit 
of community at home, in the world, and in 
our dealings with each other. I called for a 
spirit of reconciliation, and I think, to me, 
as much as anything else it means we have 
to give each other the benefit of the doubt. 

I thank Reverend Jackson for his moving 
comments on the legacy of Martin Luther 
King in our church service yesterday. One 
person told me this morning that the spirit 
of reconciliation may have been represented 
more vividly yesterday than anything else by 
the fact that we had Christians and Jews and 
Muslims in the same house of worship, and 
we had white Pentecostals and African- 
Americans singing the same song and finding 
the same soul yesterday. 

What Id like to take a few minutes to do, 
because there is always some question about 
this, before we look forward to the future, 
I want you to be proud of the legacy you 
have made, and I want you to understand 
very clearly what it is in the last 4 years. Over 
the last 30 years, until the last two elections, 
our friends in the Republican Party were 
moving toward a dominance of the Presi- 
dency in the national political debate, and 
there were positive elements in their mes- 
sage. They stood for a strong defense. They 
stood for a strong economy rooted in free 
enterprise. They said that they would stand 
for the basic values of our country. But they 
also divided us in certain ways that at least 
we Democrats do not agree with. Beginning 
nearly 30 years ago, they began to subtly use, 
and then sometimes not so subtly use, rhet- 
oric to divide our people one from another, 
first on race, and then later there were divi- 
sions based on religion and politics, which 
made it much more difficult for us to come 
together 





Then, starting in 1981, they advanced two 
other elements. One was supply-side eco- 
nomics; we Democrats called it trickle-down. 
And the argument was that there really is 
a Santa Claus, that the deficits don’t matter, 
and that they'll go away anyway with supply- 
side economics if we just cut taxes, particu- 
larly for people in upper incomes. And in 
addition to that there was the clear, explicit, 
expressed argument that Government is the 
problem with America. 

Now, I would argue to you that in the last 
4 years, part of the historic legacy of our ad- 
ministration and our Democrats in Congress 
and in America is that we ended the illusion 
of supply-side economics, not until it had 
quadrupled our national debt, tripled our an- 
nual deficit, but early enough to stop it from 
causing permanent disaster. And we ended 
the notion that Government is the problem. 
It was very powerful rhetorically, but the 
American people never knew what it meant 
until the other party won the Congress in 
1995 and had the Government shut down 
twice over the battle of the budget. But make 
no mistake, our view prevailed, and you 
should be proud of it. 

And we have not ended, but we have at 
least eased this notion that we can advance 
our country by becoming divided one against 
the other. People know that as they become 
evermore multiracial, multiethnic, multireli- 
gious, that is a recipe for destruction. In fair- 
ness, I think the awful tragedy of Oklahoma 
City had a lot to do with our coming of age. 
We realized that we could not love our coun- 
try and hate our Government, that the people 
who work for our Government were our 
neighbors and friends, they had children, too, 
in their child care centers while their moth- 
ers and fathers went to work every day. 

But I think the fact that the Democratic 
Party was a clear and constant voice for rec- 
onciliation and for not permitting our racial 
or our religious or our political differences 
to consume us has made this country a better 
place and has dramatically changed the polit- 
ical debate forever as we look toward the fu- 
ture. That is a part of your legacy, and you 
should be proud of it. 

I also want to tell you that there are at 
least six things that are a part of our positive 
legacy that I think we should go forward with. 
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They must be the basis of our mobilizing our 
State parties, of recruiting good, new can- 
didates, of getting people to show up when 
you have these meetings back home, and of 
making people proud to be Democrats and 
of making people believe that they ought to 
send a small check to the Democratic Party 
on a regular basis. If they don’t want big 
money and organized money to dominate the 
process, they have to give the little money. 
And they must do that for positive reasons. 

Let’s be candid. One of the most interest- 
ing things that happened in the last year was 
we had a huge upsurge of giving among ordi- 
nary Democrats when we were standing 
against the budget and reversing supply-side 
economics and reversing the idea that Gov- 
ernment was the problem. And after the bat- 
tles had been won against the negative forces, 
there weren’t so many people that thought 
they needed to send the small checks again. 
They said, “Well, President Clinton and Vice 
President Gore are going to get reelected.” 
But the question is, what are we going to 
do? So you need to know what the positive 
legacy of the last 4 years is so you will be 
ennobled and emboldened about what we 
can accomplish in the next 4. 

One, we replaced supply-side economics 
with invest-and-grow economics, reducing 
the deficit, investing more in education and 
science and technology, standing for free and 
fair trade around the world. And that’s what 
produced the largest number of jobs in any 
4-year term in history, record small busi- 
nesses, and declining inequality among work- 
ing people for the first time in 20 years. 
That’s a part of your legacy, and you should 
be proud of it. 

Number two, we reversed the expansion 
of social problems which people thought 
were inevitable. The crime rate has dropped 
now in all 4 years. The crime bill is aulibe 
The welfare rolls have had their biggest re- 
duction in history as people have moved from 
welfare to work. People are dying to go to 
work if the jobs are out there for them, if 
the training is out there for them, and if there 
is a system there to move people through. 
And that indicates what we have to do in 
the years ahead. Child support collection is 
up 50 percent. You should be proud of these 
things. 





Just 4 years ago, most people thought the 
crime rate was going to go on forever. Now 
we can visualize a time when our children 
can walk safely from home to school, to play 
in the park across the street and not fear that 
somebody will come up to them and try to 
shoot them or sell them dope. We can do 
that now because that is what we have done 
in the last 4 years. We've turned these things 
around. That is a huge surpassing achieve- 
ment, part of your legacy, and you should 
be proud of it. 

We Democrats have restored the primacy 
of family and community to our social poli- 
cies. That’s what the Family and Medical 
Leave Act was all about. That’s what the 
earned-income tax credit, which is now giv- 
ing tax reductions to people with incomes up 
to $30,000 a year who have children in their 
home, was all about. That’s what our reforms 
in retirement—we secured the retirement of 
40 million people, made it easier for people 
in small business to get retirement. That’s 
what it was all about, putting family and com- 
munity in the center of our social concern. 
That’s what the Vice President and Henry 
Cisneros were doing with the empowerment 
zone initiative, trying to let people and com- 
munities all across America seize control of 
their situation and make it better. That’s what 
we were doing with the V-chip. That’s what 
we were doing in trying to protect our chil- 
dren against tobacco advertisements. That’s 
what we were doing with the zero tolerance 
for guns and drugs in schools, putting family 
and community back at the center of our con- 
cern, so that now no one thinks of family 
values as being the Government is the prob- 
lem, the Government is the enemy. 

Now, the question is, what can we do to- 
gether to build strong families and strong 
communities. That’s part of our legacy, and 
you ought to be proud of it. 

The fourth thing we did, again I say, was 
not only to stand against the forces of division 
but to say that community is a good thing, 
that we'll be better off in the future in the 
global society if we can all work together and 
learn together and build new ties that bind 
us together—we'll be better off. You can see 
that in what we did with affirmative action. 
Mend it, yes, but don’t end it until it’s not 
needed anymore. You can see it with what 
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we did with immigration. Protect the bor- 
ders, yes. People are in the criminal justice 
system, send them home. Be tough on the 
workplace. Don’t let people go in and take 
jobs away from American workers because 
their employers want to bring in people to 
work for slave wages. But don’t denigrate the 
immigrants who have made this country a 
great land. Except for the Native Americans, 
we're all from somewhere else. 

You can see it in our response to the 
church burnings. You can see it in response 
to what we did with the Religious Freedom 
Restoration Act, trying to liberate people 
from the notion that there was never a time 
when they could express their religious con- 
victions in a public forum. You can see it 
in what was done here after Oklahoma City 
or in response to the militias. We are affirma- 
tively building an American community. It 
is part of the legacy of this administration 
and this party, and you should be proud of 
it. You can see it in the way we've reasserted 
the role of America’s leadership around the 
world, and yes, you can see it in the way 
we have resolved in the fight over Govern- 
ment. 

I was curious to see how people com- 
mented about that. Government is not the 
problem. Government is not the solution. We 
have to be the solution. Government is the 
instrument by which we give each other the 
tools to make the most of our own lives, 
which means that we have downsized the 
Government with the Vice President’s re- 
inventing Government initiative. But there 
are times when the Government should do 
more, more on family leave, more on helping 
people succeed at home and at work, more 
in opening the doors of college education to 
everyone, more in investing in early child- 
hood education. And we can’t rest until the 
people who are still shut out of the health 
care system, especially the children of poor 
working people, have access to it. 

Now, you have to make this legacy appar- 
ent to the folks back home. And in order 
to do it, we have got to end the divisions 
in thinking in our mind. We all talk about 
how the so-called bipolar world is over— 
freedom versus communism—but the bi 
lar mind is still holding us back. We think 
you can balance the budget and invest in the 





future. We think we cannot only protect but 
improve the environment and grow the econ- 
omy. We think we can be strong at home, 
and in order to do it we have to be strong 
abroad and vice versa. We don’t believe that 
every issue has to go into a Democrat or a 
Republican or.a liberal or a conservative box. 

I think you can make a compelling case 
that balancing the budget in a proper way 
is a very liberal thing to do because otherwise 
we'll never have the political support in this 
country or the money to invest in the future 
of the people that are otherwise left out. 

I think you can make a case that educat- 
ing—investing in the education of our chil- 
dren and providing families decent health 
care when the kids are young is a very con- 
servative thing to do, because otherwise you 
cannot conserve the basic strength and secu- 
rity and values of the country over the long 
run. 

We're in a period of change. We've got 
to stop this. Who ever said the Republicans 
should own crime? I never met a Democrat 
who was happy to have his child mugged. 
Who ever said the Republicans own welfare 
reform? Those of us who've known people 
on welfare know how bad they want to get 
off. You have to help change the way people 
think about these things. And to do that, you 
have to help build a positive future. 

Now, in the State of the Union Message, 
I will be talking more about the specific 
things that I want to do in the future. But 
I want to talk today about this whole issue 
of campaign finance reform for two reasons. 
One is campaign finance reform. Elections 
are too expensive, and they take too much 
money, and it takes too much time to raise 
the money, and it always raises questions. 

But there’s a bigger problem, which is the 
more that elections become the province of 
very expensive ad wars, the less people are 
likely to participate. I think the Democrats 
ought to be on.record not only for campaign 
finance reform, but we need to find ways, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairs, all the new 
officers here—we've got to find ways to en- 
courage affirmatively the increase of partici- 
pation of people at the polls. 

Reverend Jackson’s spent his whole life 
going around and registering people to vote. 
If young voters had voted in 1996 in the same 
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percentages they did in 1992, the election 
would have been even more dramatic in the 
outcome and the congressional results would 
have been different. We have to lift the par- 
ticipation of people. And we need to see cam- 
paign finance reform not only as restoring 
the trust of citizens in their Government but 


as one step of increasing the participation of 


people in our common affairs. You cannot 
have a national community if half the com- 
munity doesn’t show up. Everybody’s got to 
be there. 

But we, the Democrats, have to continue 
to be and intensify our efforts for campaign 
finance reform, and it has to be a bipartisan 
solution. Today Senator John McCain and 
Senator Russ Feingold and Representative 
Chris Shays and Marty Meehan, in the 
House and the Senate, a Democrat, a Repub- 
lican, are introducing their bipartisan cam- 
paign finance reform legislation. It is tough. 
It is balanced. It is credible. It should be- 
come the law of the land. We know from 
experience—I went through this for 4 
years—that all you have to do to kill cam- 
paign finance reform is just not do it. Nobody 
ever wants a vote up on the tote board, 
killed this bill”, so they just keep letting it 
die in the Senate with the filibuster. 

Delay will mean the death of reform one 
more time if it happens. So I ask Members 
of Congress in both parties to act now. While 
the public is watching, while the momentum 
is building, act now; don’t delay. You've got 
a good bill. You’ve got a good forum. Resolve 
the differences and go forward. 

I also ask that we not wait. Today, let us 
resume our call to our friends in the Repub- 
lican Party. Together, let’s stop accepting soft 
money, even before the reform becomes law. 
If you will do it, we will do it. We have of- 
fered our hand, time and again. Why not just 
say yes? 

Today, as a first step, the Democratic Party 
has announced several changes unilaterally 
in the way we raise money. I thank the DNC 
for agreeing with the position that we took 
in the campaign not to accept contributions 
from noncitizens and foreign-owned busi- 
nesses and for taking other steps to limit con- 
tributions that may otherwise raise questions 
about the integrity of the process. These are 
sound and necessary first steps in the reforms 





we need. We should go forward from there 
and take the next step. 

Now, let me say again, let’s be realistic 
about this. There have been problems with 
this all along the way. But there’s a great deal 
of interest in this in the press, and in the 
spirit of reconciliation let me say that we 
need to be candid about this. On the other 
side, our friends may not think that they have 
any interest in campaign finance reform. 
Why should they? They raise more money. 
They raise more foreign money. They raise 
more money in big contributions, and we 
take all the heat. It’s a free ride. 

Secondly, let’s be candid. Once you're in 
office, whether you’re a Democrat or a Re- 
public an, if you've done a good job and 
you've got friends out there and they can re- 
late to you, you at least know that maybe 
even if it’s bad for your party or bad for your 
country, maybe you can protect yourself if 
some wave of hysteria comes along that 
threatens to wash you away, and at least if 
you can raise the money, you can have your 
own case heard. I say that to make this point: 
We hear a lot in America about the cynicism 
that exists between the public and the politi- 
cians or how cynical the press are about poli- 
ticians. The problem with cynicism is that it 
always eventually becomes a two-way street. 
You cannot end cynicism unless all parties 
involved are willing to give each other the 
benefit of the doubt. 

And so I ask now for an honest, open effort 
to pass this bill. And I ask for an honest, open 
understanding that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion allowing all of these third-party expendi- 
tures will complicate our task. But we can 
make it better if we will suspend our cynicism 
and instead put our energies into getting 
something done for America. Wil! you help 
us do that? Will all of you help us do that? 
Stand up if you believe in it. Stand up if you'll 
fight for it. We can do this, and I want you 
to help. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:14 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Terence McAuliffe and Ann Dibble Jor- 
dan, cochairs, and Craig Smith and Debbie 
Willhite, co-executive directors, Presidential Inau- 
gural Committee. A portion of these remarks 
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could not be verified because the tape was incom- 
plete. 


Notice—Continuation of Emergency 
Regarding Terrorists Who Threaten 
To Disrupt the Middle East Peace 
Process 


January 21, 1997 


On January 23, 1995, by Executive Order 
12947, I declared a national emergency to 
deal with the unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security, foreign policy, 
and economy of the United States con- 
stituted by grave acts of violence committed 
by foreign terrorists that disrupt the Middle 
East peace process. By Executive Order 
12947 of January 23, 1995, I blocked the as- 
sets in the United States, or in the control 
of United States persons, of foreign terrorists 
who threaten to disrupt the Middle East 
peace process. I also prohibited transactions 
or dealings by United States persons in such 
property. Because terrorists activities con- 
tinue to threaten the Middle East peace 
process and vital interests of the United 
States in the Middle East, the national emer- 
gency declared on January 23, 1995, and the 
measures that took effect on January 24, 
1995, to deal with that emergency must con- 
tinue in effect beyond January 23, 1997. 
Therefore, in accordance with section 202(d) 
of the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1622(d)), I am continuing the national emer- 
gency with respect to foreign terrorists who 
threaten to disrupt the Middle East peace 
process. 

This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 


January 21, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:45 p.m., January 21, 1997] 


NOTE: This notice was published in the Federal 
Register on January 22. 


Message to the Congress on the 
Emergency With Respect to 
Terrorists Who Threaten the Middle 
East Peace Process 


January 21, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice to the Federal 
Register for publication, stating that the 
emergency declared with respect to grave 
acts of violence committed by foreign terror- 
ists that disrupt the Middle East peace proc- 
ess, is to continue in effect beyond January 
23, 1997. The first notice continuing this 
emergency was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister last year on January 22, 1996. 

The crisis with respect to the grave acts 
of violence committed by foreign terrorists 
that threaten to disrupt the Middle East 
peace process that led to the declaration of 
a national emergency, on January 23, 1995, 
has not been resolved. Terrorist groups con- 
tinue to engage in activities with the purpose 
or effect of threatening the Middle East 
peace process, and which are hostile to U.S. 
interests in the region. Such actions threaten 
vital interests of the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United States. 
For these reasons, I have determined that 
it is necessary to maintain in force the broad 
authorities necessary to deny any financial 
support from the United States for foreign 
terrorists that threaten to disrupt the Middle 
East peace process. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 21, 1997. 
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Exchange With Reporters on 
Departure for Chicago, Illinois 
January 22, 1997 


16th Street Explosion 


Q. [Inaudible|—the explosion near the 
abortion clinic this morning—any thoughts 
on that? 

The President. Let me say that we do not 
yet have all the facts involving the incidents 
this morning. But Federal officials are work- 
ing with the local law enforcement officials 
to get to the bottom of this. I want to empha- 
size again, as I had to do just a few days 
ago, that acts of violence against people who 
are trying to exercise their constitutional 
rights are acts of terror. They are illegal. They 
are wrong. And we will do our very best to 
investigate them, to catch who is doing it, 
and to make sure they're punished. But as 
to the incidents this morning, we are still in- 
vestigating them. The facts are unfolding. 
Whatever happened, there is never an excuse 
for an act of violence against someone exer- 
cising a constitutional right. 

Q. [Inaudible|—at the Mayflower, Mr. 
President? 

The President. We're on top of the situa- 
tion, I believe. We're doing our very best. 
And obviously I’m concerned about the safe- 
ty of anybody involved that might be subject 
to that sort of thing. But the investigators 
are there, and we’re working hard on it. 


Norte: The President spoke at 9:14 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Remarks at Stanley Field Middle 
School in Northbrook, Illinois 


January 22, 1997 


The President. | was just thinking, if | 
had had a class like this when I was their 
age, I might have gotten into a different line 
of work. [Laughter] This is fascinating. 
Thank you very much, guys. I’m glad you 
learned about Newton's law of doing this, 
and I’m glad you learned how to do this. 

I just thought of something—you should 
know too, one of you made the point about 
conservation of materials. Interestingly 
enough, in many manufacturing enterprises 


today, that’s one of the major sources of add- 
ing productivity and profitability to the enter- 
prise. Being environmentally responsible is 
just learning how to continue to get more 
and more and more output out of fewer and 
fewer raw materials. And that applies not 
only to stable materials like that but also to 
energy input. So a big part of what tech- 
nology and learning is doing to all kinds of 
production is allowing people to produce 
more output of products and services with 
fewer material input. Very interesting, so I’m 


glad you did it. 


[At this point, Secretary of Education Rich- 
ard Riley commented on the standards in 
education and then the students continued 
their demonstration. | 


The President. The one thing I would say 
to you—we have to go, but you are going 
to live in the most exciting period of time 
in human history, in terms of what people 
can do with their minds and their imagina- 
tions and what people can do on their own. 
It’s going to be a very, very exciting time. 
But it will only be an exciting time for people 
who can access it. That’s why the learning 
is so important. 

Someday you may be building—one of you 
may be building trains that go 500 miles an 
hour, that people get in, and therefore, then, 
they don’t pollute the air. And they all travel 
together so they can read while they're study- 
ing during their commute times. You may 
be doing things you can’t even imagine now 
because of what you're learning. 

And that’s the thing I would emphasize. 
You can’t imagine what someday you might 
be doing with what you’re just now learning 
here. And I envy you in that way. I think 
that the 21st century will be a time of enor- 
mous possibility for young people like you, 
and all you really need to tap it is a great 
education. And I’m glad you're getting it. 

Thank you. 

Q. I know they can do it. Well, thank you 
so much. We're very pleased to have you 
come. 

The President. I’m glad to see you. Thank 
you. 

Q. Thank you for coming. 

The President. | wish | could see all the 
cars driving. What you should do, you should 
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make a movie of this. You should have every- 
body—inspire classes all over America. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in the 
eighth grade classroom. 


Remarks to the First In The World 
Consortium in Northbrook 
January 22, 1997 


Thank you very much. First of all, let me 
thank Mary Hamblet for her introduction 
and for that fine statement about the thrill 
of teaching and the changes of teaching. 
Would all the teachers in the audience please 
stand? Thank you very much. [Applause] I 
thank you all very, very much. 

Thank you, Dr. Kimmelman, for your lead- 
ership and the First In The World Consor- 
tium. I thank all the other superintendents 
and administrators who are here. Thank you, 
Congressman Porter, for your leadership for 
education and, I might add, for your leader- 
ship for safe streets in the United States, in 
the Congress. I appreciate that very much. 

Thank you, Secretary Riley. Everything 
Dr. Kimmelman said about you was true, 
even if you did have to write his speech for 
him. [Laughter] | like it that the Secretary 
of Education is prouder of being a grand- 
father than anything else in his life. I think 
that’s a good signal for America’s future. 

We're glad to be joined today also by 
Mayor Daley and Congressman Blagojevich. 
Welcome. Cook County Assessor Tom 
Hines; your State senator, Cathy Parker. 
Welcome. Thank you for being here. Village 
presidents Nancy Firfer and Mark Damisch, 
thank you also for coming. I thank the 
Glenbrook Concert Orchestra for the music. 
Thank you all. 

I am honored to be here with all of you, 
humbled and encouraged by your passionate 
commitment to education. I came today to 
talk about your remarkable success, hoping 
it will reverberate all across America and 
people will want to know what has been done 
here and how, and to talk about why and 
how this must be done all across America. 

As we come to the end of this century and 
set about the business of preparing America 
for the next century, as I said in my Inaugural 
Address, it is especially important that we be 


able to say we have kept the American dream 
of opportunity alive be all of our children. 
I think all of us know in our heart of hearts 
that that will be a slogan and a dream only, 
unless we give to all of our children and ex- 
pect from all of our children world-class edu- 
cational opportunities and world-class learn- 
ing. 

What I want to do in the next 2 weeks 
leading up to my State of the Union Address 
to the Congress and to the American people, 
is to lay out some concrete things we can 
do in Washington to help to achieve those 
objectives. We do live in a time of enormous 
possibility. I was just—you know, it’s—the 
last couple of days is the first free time I’ve 
had in a while—{laughter|—and I was trying 
to create some more space in our living quar- 
ters in the White House, and I was moving 
some reference books around that our 
daughter sometimes uses and her father and 
mother sometime use. But I was—there was 
one on the Age of Reason and one on the 
Age of Enlightenment. And I really do think 
there’s a good chance that the 21st century 
will be called something like the Age of Pos- 
sibility or the Age of Promise, when people 
write about it a hundred years from now, be- 
cause it really will be possible for more peo- 
ple across the world to live out their dreams 
and live up to their God-given abilities than 
ever before in human history. It will be pos- 
sible. But “possible” or an “Age of Promise,” 
those are operative words. There are no guar- 
antees here. 

And in order to realize that promise, we've 
got to make sure our people are prepared 
for it. There is a veritable revolution in the 
way we work and live because of science and 
technology. The world which was once di- 
vided by the cold war is now united by not 
only free markets and open trade but by com- 
mon security challenges that threaten all 
open societies. Young people are continually 
entering jobs that weren't invented a couple 
of years ago. The -young people in this great 
hall today will be doing jobs, many of them 
that have not been imagined by any of us 
here. And it’s very important to understand 
that. 

I spent a day at the National Institute of 
Health, not very long ago, going through in 
some detail the status of the human genome 
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project. And it is clear to me that before very 
long, when young parents like Secretary Ril- 
ey’s son and daughter-in-law come home 
with a baby from the hospital, and there real- 
ly will be a map of the baby’s genetic code 
available to the parents. Some of it, of course, 
will occasionally be troubling and profoundly 
worrying. But by and large what it will do 
is to give us a way of maximizing the health 
and potential of all people from medical care 
to diet to exercise to understanding how they 
can best live their lives from the beginning. 
No one would ever have imagined this. 

Just in the last couple of years, we’ve seen 
the first successful treatment for stroke. It 
now seems possible that we might actually 
be able to repair some of the damage done 
by strokes. We have uncovered two genes 
that seem to be at the basis of either the 
cause of, or dramatic propensity to, breast 
cancer. We have seen nerve transplants to 
the spines of laboratory animals which has 
given movement to the lower limbs of labora- 
tory animals that had their spines severed. 

The Internet was literally, as I said in the 
Inaugural Address, the mystical province of 
physicists 10 years ago. Today it’s an encyclo- 
pedia that 8- and 9-year-old kids teach their 
parents how to use. [Laughter] 

When I became President, 3 million 
Americans—thanks in large measure to tech- 
nology—were working in their homes full- 
time. At the end of my first term, 12 million 
Americans were. At the end of my second 
term, it is estimated that 30 million Ameri- 
cans will be. Not all good—it will also pose 
some new challenges: How can we continue 
to maintain our community? How can people 
work together in teams productively if they 
either need to or have to do some of their 
work at home? 

But change is out there. At a time like this, 
it is critical that we not only know certain 
things but that we be able to learn for a life- 
time. And we know that requires an enor- 
mous grounding, not only in the subjects we 
master but in the way we learn, which is why 
I was so glad in the introduction to hear Mary 
talk about different ways of teaching. Be- 
cause the way teachers are teaching now en- 
gage the children in a learning process that 
they can then apply to any other subject that 


they have to face throughout their lives, so 
that they can become lifetime learners. 

Now, this is really not all that new. Edu- 
cation has been at the heart of America’s 
progress for over 200 years. First of all, our 
Founding Fathers were highly literate peo- 
ple. Where would we be if Thomas Jefferson 
had known nothing about the great philoso- 
phers who went before him? 

Right after the Civil War, as the country 
was spreading westward and occupying the 
whole continent, the Congress provided for 
the establishment of land-grant institutions, 
like the great State universities in Illinois, in 
my home State, all across the country. Abra- 
ham Lincoln really oversaw it during the 
Civil War, the idea, but the institutions them- 
selves were actually created after the Civil 
War. It dramatically changed America, the 
idea that we could actually give people a col- 
lege degree who lived in a place as far west 
as Illinois, which was on the edge of the fron- 
tier when Mr. Lincoln was elected President. 

Then, at the beginning of this century, we 
finally made public schools like this available 
to all of our children. People moved from 
farm to factory, from the country to the city, 
and it became essential that everyone at least 
have some basic education. After World War 
II, out of a sense of national obligation, we 
gave all of the veterans a chance to go to 
college, and it was one of the central ele- 
ments in exploding the great middle class and 
creating the kind of middle class commu- 
nities we have here in this consortium. It was 
a phenomenal thing. 

Now, the Government did not do that for 
anyone. All it said was, you served your coun- 
try; here’s a college degree if you can get 
it—if you can get it. And that’s the beauty 
of education; you can’t really give it to any- 
one. You can put it out there, and you can 
help people, but the students themselves 
have to seize it. 

Now, this has been an obsession of mine 
for a long time. I grew up in a State—when 
I was born in my home State, our per capita 
income was only a little over half the national 
average right after World War II. And I know 
that everything good that’s happened there 
in an economic way has been in no small 
measure the result of our elevating the levels 
of education. In a much more personal sense, 
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I am absolutely certain that I would not be 
standing here as President today if it had not 
been for my teachers. It is clear, and I’m 
certain. 

When I became Governor almost 20 years 
ago now, we began to do things to try to help 
advance the cause of education. My daughter 
just had one of her best friends up here to 
the Inauguration who is a student at a school 
of mathematics and science that I established 
as one of my last acts as Governor. Dr. 
Kimmelman mentioned the National Edu- 
cation Goals, which were promulgated by the 
Governors and President Bush in 1989. I had 
the honor of being the Democratic Governor 
whose job it was to draft the goals. 

So I know a lot about those goals. And 
I thought they were very good then; I think 
they’re better now, because the wealth of our 
country now no longer primarily depends 
upon our oil, our gold, our land, or our fac- 
tories. It is now and will increasingly be 
measured in the minds and creativity of our 
people and our achievements in science and 
technology and also in the humanities, be- 
cause we have to learn how to manage all 
this new power we're giving to ourselves. 

We have to, in short, commit ourselves for 
the first time now to have the best education 
in the world, not just for the few but for the 
many. We have the best higher education 
system in the world; there’s no question 
about it. But we do not have the best system 
of education in the world from start to finish 
for all of our children, and we cannot be satis- 
fied until that is exactly what we have in the 
United States of America. Now, the Con- 
gressman said this; the Secretary said this; 
Dr. Kimmelman said this. In America, we 
have a unique heritage. Our educational sys- 
tem is a local system governed by local school 
boards and the people that appoint; governed 
by laws enacted at the State level, not the 
national level. And the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in education basically is a fairly 
recent vintage. It goes back about 30 years 
Or so. 

But essentially, what the Federal Govern- 
ment has tried to do over time is to equalize 
opportunity in education by opening the 
doors of college to more people, by recogniz- 
ing that some districts don’t have the re- 
sources and some States don’t have the re- 





sources to meet the needs of people, by deal- 
ing with the problems of populations who 
have needs that may be more expensive. And 
I think one of the great advances in education 
in my lifetime has been the provision of edu- 
cational services through the school systems 
to students with disabilities, enabling them 
to achieve enormous things. 

And then, increasingly, over the last 10 to 
12 years, the Education Department has 
tried to do more in research and in spurring 
reform. And since I have been in this office, 
we have moved in all those areas. We've dra- 
matically increased the number of people in 
Head Start. We’ve improved and expanded 
college scholarships, college loans, and work 
study, adding 200,000 more places there at 
the end of the last Congress. Thank you, 
Congressman Porter. And the biggest in- 
crease in Pell grants in 20 years. We’ve done 
that. We've helped 70,000 young people 
work their way through college by serving 
their community in the AmeriCorps pro- 
gram. 

And we did pass two things that I thought 
were very important for grassroots reform. 
One was the so-called school to work pro- 
gram, which helps deal with young people 
who aren’t going to 4-year colleges but do 
need further education. We know now that 
unless you have at least 2 years of education 
after high school, young people this day and 
age are almost certain to be put in jobs where 
their incomes go down, not up. 

The other was the Goals 2000 program, 
which had a simple idea. We should have 
a system by which school districts and States 
can establish very high national standards but 
have more flexibility school by school, district 
by district, to decide how to meet those 
standards. That’s what Goals 2000 was about. 
So it just simply says, we at the national level 
will give the States some money and then 
the States can give it to school districts. If 
they will figure out—if they will, A, set high 
standards for themselves and then, B, figure 
out how they want to meet those standards 
and be held accountable for them. 

And that’s what this First In The World 
Consortium did. There is no better model 
for what we were trying to do in the entire 
United States of America than what you have 
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done here. And you should be very proud 
of yourselves. 

Now, as we look to the next 4 years, there 
are some things that I'd like to do in that 
first category—that basket of things I men- 
tioned. I do think there are more things we 
need to do in the area of equal opportunity 
and helping deal with resource problems. 
The most important thing we can do is to 
open the doors of college to all and to make 
sure that the first 2 years of college become 
as universal by the year 2000 as a high school 
diploma is today, and I think—that’s clear 
that we know how to do that. 

We have proposed a $1,500 tax credit for 
people for the Rest 2 years of college, which 
is the cost of a typical community college tui- 
tion in America; a $10,000 a year tax deduc- 
tion for the cost of any college tuition—I can 
see you adding it up now—[laughter|—and 
making it easier for more people to take out 
IRA’s and then withdraw from them, tax- 
free, if the money is used to pay for a college 
education. I think all of those things will help. 

We've proposed to collapse all these Fed- 
eral programs, about 70 of them, that pay 
for various kinds of job training and get rid 
of all of them, put the money in a fund and 
send every unemployed or underemployed 
person who would be eligible for any of them 
a simple voucher, a skills grant that they 
could then take to the nearest community 
college or other educational institution to de- 
cide on their own what kind of training they 
need, which I think is a very important idea. 

We have funds in there to complete our 
work of connecting all of our schools to the 
information superhighway by the year 2000, 
which will make it possible for the first time 
in history for students in the poorest or in 
the most remote school districts to have ac- 
cess to the same information other children 
have, in the same way at the same time. It 
can literally revolutionize educational oppor- 
tunity in a way that I believe is very impor- 
tant. 

And finally, it’s not a problem here, but 
I've spent a lot of time in our schools, and 
it’s very hard to lift children up in schools 
that are falling down. The educational infra- 
structure of the country has deteriorated dra- 
matically, number one. Number two, we 
have for the first time a group of young peo- 


ple coming in that are going to be bigger 
than the baby boom cohort. We have now 
the largest number of young people in our 
schools in history. I’m glad for that; it takes 
a big burden off us baby boomers that— 
(laughter|—the kids are taking over again. 
It also means great things for how we're 
going to pay for all of our retirement several 
years down the road. [Laughter] 

But in the near term, I have championed 
a proposal that has been spearheaded by Sen- 
ator Carol Moseley-Braun that will spark a 
20 percent increase in school construction 
and renovation that I think is very important, 
by having the Federal Government use lim- 
ited monies to leverage down the interest 
rates when school districts make an extra ef- 
fort to do things that have to be done in their 
schools. That is also important. And finally, 
for the districts that need it, I also have been 
a great champion of the charter school pro- 
gram, and that is all in our budget. The 
mayor and I are going down to Chicago in 
a few moments to talk to the school board 
about that. 

Now, all of these things will help, but how 
are we going to get the standards? There are 
two things that we're going to do in the next 
4 years, I hope, that I believe will make all 
of the difference. Number one is we are 
going to hire 30,000 reading specialists to 
mobilize a million volunteers to teach every 
8-year-old in the country to read independ- 
ently by the third grade. Now, we can talk 
all about the standards in the world, but if 
the children literally cannot read—an aston- 
ishing percentage of our young people are 
not proficient in reading when they ha on ve to 
learn these things—then we can’t achieve 
very much later on. 

It is true that our student population is 
the most diverse in history in terms of race, 
ethnicity, religion, national origin. But that 
can be a great asset for the United States. 
There is no other large democracy as diverse 
as ours. And in a global society, in a global 
economy, that’s a huge, huge asset. But we 
have to have the language of common par- 
lance in order to enable us all to function 
together. And we simply have to provide the 
resources and the people, and we’re going 
to need a lot of volunteers to do this, but 
it will literally revolutionize education in 
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America if we have universal literacy by the 
third grade. And that is the goal of this, and 
I hope all of you will support that. 

But the most important thing we can do 
is something that the Federal Government 
should not do directly, but something I'm 
convinced will not happen unless we get out 
here and beat the drum for it and work for 
it, and that is to have recognized high stand- 
ards for math and science and other basic 
subjects that are national in scope, measured 
by national and international standards, 
adopted locally, implemented locally, but na- 
tionally recognized and nationally tested 
throughout the United States. Until we do 
that, we will never know whether we have 
achieved our goal of international excellence 
in education for every student in the United 
States. And I ask your support for that. 

This has never happened. People have 
talked about this. When we wrote the na- 
tional education goals, we anticipated that we 
would have to develop a set of national stand- 
ards, not Federal Government standards, na- 
tional standards. The councils of mathe- 
matics teachers and science teachers have 
done a lot of work on this. A lot of work 
has been done on this. 

But nobody has yet been willing to say, 
or at least we haven’t had enough people will- 
ing to say, whether they were Governors or 
State superintendents of education or local 
school boards, “We're all going to accept 
these, and we want to have some tests we 
can give to our students which will measure 
not how smart they are, not what they might 
have happened to learn but whether they 
know the things that we say are essential for 
every student to know in math and in science 
in order to succeed and win in the world 
they're going to live in.” That is what we must 
do as a nation, and we have delayed too long. 
We shouldn’t delay any more. By the time 
we start the new century, we ought to have 
these standards adopted, embraced, and 
evaluated in every school district in that Unit- 
ed States, and I want you to lead the way, 
just as you are here. 

I have heard all the arguments in the world 
against this. But no one has yet made a com- 
pelling case to me for how calculus is dif- 
ferent in Chicago from Little Rock, Arkansas, 
or Cody, Wyoming, or for that matter, Ger- 


many or Singapore or any other place in the 
world. That is what is the genius behind what 
you've done here with this First In The 
World education consortium. 

We already know we're not doing well 
enough as a nation. What our students in 
general learned in math in the eighth grade 
is learned in Japan in the seventh grade. 
Even more troubling to me, what each year 
students in Germany and Japan learn 10 to 
20 math subjects in depth, our students are 
asked to cover 35 math subjects, and there- 
fore don’t learn any of them in depth. 

Last year, educators around the world gave 
a half a million students, including 40,000 
in the United -States, the same test at the 
same time to give us a clear picture—our 
first clear picture—of what world-class edu- 
cation really means and how close we are 
to meeting it. We learned that our eighth 
graders are above the international average 
in science but below it in math. We know 
that every child in America, however—we 
can see that from the tests—we know that 
every child in America can meet these high 
standards if we have the courage and the vi- 
sion simply to recognize the standards, to set 
them as the bar we're trying to jump over, 
to teach them, and to test whether children 
have learned them. 

I do not understand why we are so afraid 
to do this. Don’t we believe in our children 
more than this? And I do not believe there 
is a rule that says if you happen to be poor, 
you can’t learn these things. I don’t believe 
that, either. When we were writing these 
goals—I remember it was about 2:30 in the 
morning—we got to this thing, “What are we 
going to say about math and science?” And 
somebody said, “Well, we're going to be— 
we're going to be first in the world in math 
and science in the 21st century.” And an- 
other person said, “Well, that will never hap- 
pen. Now, how can we set a goal we know 
we can’t meet?” So they looked at me and 
said, “What do you think, Bill?” And I said, 
“Well, okay, suppose we just say our goal is 
to be third in the world.” [Laughter] There 
was no more discussion. We wrote the goal. 
Our goal was to be first in the world. 

And this is not political rhetoric. Every sin- 
gle examination of the capacity of the human 
brain has shown that over 90 percent of the 
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people in our country can learn way over 90 
percent of what they need to know to do 
very, very well in the world we’re going to 
live in. Sure, it will be harder for some than 
others. Some subjects are harder for some 
people than others. Not everybody will know 
everything on every exam, but we can do this. 
And we can no longer hide behind our love 
of local control of the schools and use that 
as an excuse not to hold ourselves to high 
standards. It has nothing to do with local con- 
trol. 

There’s no school board in America that 
controls the content of algebra. I just left a 
junior high school where I saw these young 
people making their own automobiles out of 
paper and rubber bands and paper clips. 
Stand up there. Where are the students in 
that class? Here they are. All of the students 
in the class I just visited, stand up. [Applause] 
So they built these light little cars with their 
paper wheels, and they wound up this pro- 
peller with a rubber band that was tied across 
the whole length of the car and then it went 
ahead and they said, “This demonstrates one 
of Newton’s laws of motion, which is that 
every action generates an equal and opposite 
reaction.” And they also talked about how 
the wheels had to be round instead of flat, 
but they couldn’t be too slick, because there 
would have been no friction, and then no 
motion would be possible. 

Now, that is—the rule for that is not dif- 
ferent in California. [Laughter] It is still the 
same. And I told these young people when 
I saw them with their cars, I said, “If I would 
have had a class like this when I was 13, I 
might be in a different line of work today.” 
[Laughter] It was so exciting. But to pretend 
that somehow holding ourselves to these 
standards and agreeing that there has to be 
some uniform way of measuring them is giv- 
ing up local control, is just an excuse to avoid 
being held accountable because we're afraid 
we can’t make it. And it’s selling our kids 
down the drain, and it’s wrong. It is not right. 

So what happened when you did it? What 
does that report say? It says, in effect, that 
the eighth graders from the First In The 
World Consortium tied for first in the world 
in science and tied for second in the world 
in math. I think that’s pretty good for their 


first time out. 


That happened because—look around this 
room. Can you imagine a school district or 
a set of school districts with more genuine 
local control than this one, with—more 
these, more parental involvement, more 
committed teachers, more—you know, 
you've got local control. But you didn’t use 
it as an excuse not to throw your hat in the 
ring. I think it’s great that it came out this 
way. But if you had finished eighth and ninth, 
I would still be here at pat you on the back 
because you had the guts to i it. 

That’s the important thing. That’s the im- 
portant thing. When we were coming out 
here on the airplane, the Congressman and 
Mayor Daley and Secretary Riley and Kevin 
O’Keefe of our staff, we were talking about, 
you know, what men talk about on airplanes, 
we were talking about basketball—jlaugh- 
ter|—and how Michael Jordan scored 51 
points last night. And Kevin O'Keefe re- 
minded me that there was somewhere a bas- 
ketball coach who had removed Michael Jor- 
dan from the high school basketball team. 
Now, what’s the point of that? [Laughter] 

You know, we laugh about it. The coach 
might have made the right decision, and the 
decision he made may have spurred him on 
to what he later did. But the point is, it’s 
okay if you’re not winning when you start. 
It’s okay. I know more about—but Scottie 
Pippin, who is from my home State, was es- 
sentially the manager of a college basketball 
team when he was a freshman in a very small 
school—couldn’t even make the team. By the 
time he was a senior in college, he was the 
best player in that division in the United 
States, and he was only beginning. When you 
play a game like that, you know how to meas- 
ure people. I mean, there is a way you keep 
score there. 

Again, we're not talking about young peo- 
ple’s human worth. You don’t diminish some- 
body’s human worth; you enhance their 
human worth when you help them to develop 
their capacities. So I cannot say again, I am 
elated that you scored so well. I almost wish 
you hadn’t done quite this well, so I would— 
because everybody else is going to say, “Well, 
we wouldn’t do that well.” That’s not the 

int. That is not the point. The point is to 
oxo the truth so you can do better. That 
is the point. 
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Finally, let me say that there are things 
that we can do in the Department of Edu- 
cation. We can validate this testing mecha- 
nism. One of the problems I had—there are 
lots of standardized tests in America today, 
you know. Most kids are tested until the tests 
are coming out their ears. But what are the 
relevant tests? These tests shouldn’t be IQ 
tests. These should be effort tests and effort 
directed in the right direction. The thing 
that’s good about this test is, this test meas- 
ures whether these young people know what 
it is important to know in mathematics and 
science at this point in their life, if they're 
going to be very successful at a later point 
in their lives and if their nations are going 
to be successful. That’s the important thing. 

So we can help. We can help with the 
Goals 2000 program. We can help with the 
charter schools. We can help schools to join 
in this movement toward setting strong na- 
tional standards and then to know that if they 
give the students examinations, that the tests 
are relevant to what it is they're saying the 
children should know in the standards. We 
can do that. 

The schools can push ahead. We could 
have every superintendent in the country 
prepared to give the speech that we heard 
this superintendent give today. We can do 
that. But what really will have to happen is 
that business leaders and parents and com- 
munity leaders, religious leaders, people that 
are at the grassroots level are going to have 
to demand that this be done and are going 
to have to say, “Do not be afraid. And if it 
doesn’t come out okay the first time, don’t 
worry.” We’re going to use that not as a stick 
to beat somebody to death with but as a spur 
to lift people up with. That’s what we have 
to Say. 

And so again I say: The young people in 
this room today are going to live in the great- 
est age of possibility, the greatest age of 
promise ever known. Our obligation as 
Americans is to give all of them the change 
to make the most of their God-given abilities, 
to give all of them the chance to live out 
their dreams, to take whatever they have and 
make the most of it. And we will never get 
this job done unless we do what this First 
In The World Consortium has done. And if 


we do it, sure as the world, America will be 
number one. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:08 p.m. in the 
gymnasium at the Glenbrook North High School. 
In his remarks, he referred to Mary Hamblet, 
teacher, Wood Oaks Junior High School; Dr. Paul 
Kimmelman, consortium coordinator; Mayor 
Richard M. Daley of Chicago; Nancy Firfer, vil- 
lage president, Glenview; and Mark Damisch, vil- 
lage president, Northbrook; and Chicago Bulls 
basketball players Michael Jordan and Scottie 
Pippen. A portion of these remarks could not be 
verified because the tape was incomplete. 


Interview With Al Hunt of the Wall 
Street Journal in Chicago, Illinois 
January 22, 1997 


Part I 


Q. Mr. President, I want to thank you for 
being one of our first guests on ‘S-Plus on 
our second day of broadcast. 


The President. Thank you. 


Rate of Economic Growth 


Q. All right. Let me start off with a ques- 
tion about the économy. You oversaw a very 
good economy during your first administra- 
tion, average growth of about 2% percent 
a year, and yet there’s still not enough money 
to do some of the things you want to do, 
and there’s still income and wage disparities. 
Do you think it’s reasonable in a second Clin- 
ton administration to look for slightly faster 
growth, say 3 to 4 percent a year? 

The President. Well, of course, the con- 
ventional wisdom is that it should slow down, 
but I don’t believe that. Let me say what 
I want to do is to keep a sustained period 
of growth going. If we could ratchet it up 
a little bit, it would be even better, but if 
we could average 4'/2—let’s say 2% percent 
for 8 years in a row, that would have quite 
a compound effect, actually, in our economy. 

Keep in mind, when we started, we 
thought our plan would reduce the deficit 
by 50 percent; it did by 63 percent. And over 
the long run, we are opening up investment 
dollars to help educate people, to help move 
people from welfare to work, to help invest 
in science and technology, to help do the 
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things we need to be doing here, and to make 
some of the tax changes that will reduce in- 
equality, as well. 

Q. But you can do that at 24 percent the 
next 4 years? 

The President. Well, you can do some of 
it. For example, in the last 4 years when we 
had to really do a lot of the hardest work 
on the deficit reduction, we were able to— 
because growth took care of part of our defi- 
cit problem, we were able to cut spending 
overall but still increase spending in edu- 
cation and in science and technology, pri- 
marily, and then deal with the problems of 
health care costs. 

I think if we can keep growth between 22 
and 3 percent, and if we can avert a huge 
increase in health care inflation—you know, 
there have been a lot of disturbing articles 
in the press in the last couple of days, well, 
health care inflation is coming back now. If 
we can avoid that—and we’re going to try 
hard to do that—then I believe we'll have 
some money for the kinds of investments we 
need. 

I also would point out that in—we won't 
know until later this year, but in 1996 we 
saw that in 1995 inequality among working 
people began to go down for the first time 
in 20 years, for a number of reasons. Most 
of the new jobs are coming in high-wage 
areas, and the impact of the tax changes of 
93 on workers with incomes of $30,000 a 
year or less was very positive. So I think we 
may be able to see declining inequality now 
for several years if we can continue with good 
new jobs and education. 


Wages and Inflation 


Q. In that context, the other day Chairman 
Greenspan of the Federal Reserve worried 
that wages may be —_ so fast that it could 
threaten a renewed inflation, which would 
cause = ol interest rates. Do you share that 
concem: 

The President. Well, so far—I don’t yet, 
but there are two reasons why I don’t. Num- 
ber one, so far, workers have gotten, finally, 
some real raises, and they should. But you 
haven't seen a lot of demands for wage in- 
creases all out of line with profitability 
growth in given enterprises. You haven’t seen 


any kind of demands that people would say 
are outrageous, even in tight labor markets. 

And I think that workers are very sophisti- 
cated now, and they're very sensitive to— 
they want a fair deal, so if their business is 
doing very well they'd like to participate in 
that, but they also understand that they can’t 
kill the goose that laid the golden egg. And 
I think there’s a lot more sophistication 
among working people, both members of 
labor unions and people who are not mem- 
bers of labor unions but are working in enter- 
prises where they have to make those judg- 
ments. 

Now, in addition to that, I think productiv- 
ity increases are continuing to be brisk, and 
there’s now, finally, a lot oF scholarship com- 
ing out indicating that we may have under- 
estimated productivity in the last several 
years, especially in the service industries. 
And I think if that happens, if we can keep 
the productivity going, and we can keep our 
wea! open—we can keep competing, keep 
expanding our horizons in competition over- 
seas in trade—that we can have some appro- 
priate wage growth without having inflation. 
That's the goal, anyway. 


Balanced Budget 


Q. You mentioned earlier the deficit re- 
duction. What do you think of the odds right 
now that you can reach an agreement with 
Congress on a balanced budget by the year 
2002? . 

The President. 1 think they're quite high. 

Q. You do? 

The President. | do. 

Q. Better than 50 percent? 

The President. | do. 


Capital Gains Taxes 


Q. In that context, I know that you favor 
a very specific targeted reduction in the cap- 
ital gains tax rate, just for specific endeavors. 
But could you envision accepting what the 
Republicans are advocating, namely a broad- 
based unconditional reduction in capital 
gains taxes? 

The President. Well, let me say I can en- 
vision being more flexible on capital gains. 
I think it’s a mistake to do a very expensive 
retroactivity provision. It’s unnecessary. It 
doesn’t contribute to economic growth. And 
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it will cause a lot of, you know, problems 
in other decisions we have to make. 

But I’ve always made it clear that I’m flexi- 
ble on capital gains. I’ve never been = 
sophically opposed, as some of my fellow 
Democrats are. But I think a lot of us are 
open to that. What I want to do is to make 
sure that whatever we do we pay for and that 
we take care of first things first. And I hope 
that my education proposals will receive a 
favorable ear, and I hope that the Congress 
will be flexible about that. And I’ve decided 
to keep all options open. 

Yesterday, when I offered Medicare sav- 
ings that literally were halfway between 
where I was and where the Republicans were 
when we broke off negotiations in 1996, I 
met them halfway. I want to do that as much 
as I can in every way. So I think we've got 
very good odds. 

Q. Meet them halfway on taxes also? 

The President. Well, I want to meet them 
halfway insofar as I can. On the other hand, 
we have to ask, you know, how much of a 
tax cut do they want and how is it going to 
be paid for and what are we going to do with- 
out. So we just have to get to that. 

But I’m not in stone on any of these things 
I have proposed what I think is best for a 
country. I want them to propose, and then 
we'll have to work it out. 


Medicare and Social Security Reform 


Q. Your Medicare proposal the other day 
was quite well received by just about every- 
one on Capitol Hill. But let me ask you, why 
not go a little bit further, as even Bob Rubin 
at one point endorsed, and have wealthier 
senior citizens pay a little bit more for Medi- 
care than middle income and poorer. 

The President. Well, as you know, I pro- 
posed that back in 1993 as part of our health 
care reform plan. And I’m not necessarily op- 
ee to that. But I think that we ought to 
ook at that in terms of a long-term fix for 
Medicare. But if we do it, people are entitled 
to know that it’s not the Tweedle Dee, Twee- 
dle Dum; that is, it’s not a tax cut here and 
a premium rise there. 

And what I'd like to do—what I was trying 
to demonstrate, what I’m trying to dem- 
onstrate in my budget here is that through 
the right kind of disciplined management of 


Medicare we can achieve a 10-year life on 
the Trust Fund and a balanced budget. If 
we want to do more in that area to lengthen 
the life of the Medicare Trust Fund, then 
that’s something Congress and I need to dis- 
cuss in the context of Medicare and Social 
Security reform. 

But I also believe we have an excellent 
chance to make some decisions which will 
be helpful! to the country over the long run 
with regard to what happens to the entitle- 
ments, not in the next 10 years but in the 
next 15 to 30 years, when the Baby Boomers 
like me all come into the system. 

Q. Do you think, then, there is a good 
chance for a major reform of Social ——_ 
in your second administration? Let me as 
you just one specific on that. As you know, 
the Social Security advisory commission the 
other day—they were divided on a number 
of things, but one thing that they were unani- 
mous on, on Social Security, was that the re- 
tirement eligibility age ought to be gradually 
increased. Do you support that? 

The President. Well, let me say—here’s 
what I think they believe. Right now we're 
increasing the retirement eligibility age to 67. 
So when you say “increase,” there are two 
ways you can do it. You can bump it up to 
68 or 69, but it’s happening over a period 
of very many years. Or you can accelerate, 
you can move it up instead of 1 month a 
year, you can move it up 2 months a year 
or 3 months a year, something like that, and 
accelerate that coming on. 

I think what we need to do is get together 
in some sort of bipartisan fashion—either a 
bipartisan representation of Congress with 
the affected groups or a commission, but a 
commission that would have a very short time 
span. Because last year, you know, Senator 
Kerrey and Senator Danforth looked at a 
number of these things, explored a number 
of these options, so we have their work. 

Q. You're talking about an entitlement 
commission, not just a Medicare commis- 
sion? ; 

The President. Yes, correct. And now 
we've got the work that the Social Security 
commission has done, although they couldn't 
agree, which shows you how difficult it is. 
And a lot of people even on Wall Street have 
reservations about whether this idea of put- 
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ting more of the present Social Security sav- 
ings into the stock market is a good one or 
not. 

Q. Let me just close this. You said there 
were two ways to go. Does either way seem 
effective to you now on increasing retirement 
age? 

The President. Well, I think—we dis- 
cussed a couple of years ago whether it would 
be an appropriate thing to kind of, to acceler- 
ate the timetable from a month a year, 2 
months a year, whatever, what would that 
look like. 

I would have to see more evidence on rais- 
ing the years, simply because I don’t know— 
you know, I could work until I’m 68. And 
one of the reasons I went to law school is 
so no one could ever force me to retire, so 
I'd be able to work until I drop because I’m 
a workaholic and I enjoy it and I think it 
is a good thing. But I don’t know how many 
people out there work in jobs that are phys- 
Fcally or emotionally so stressful that we 
would really be putting them under a lot of 
difficulty should we do that. 

And so I just need—that’s why I've said 
over and over again, I’m prepared to make 
these decisions with the Congress, I’m pre- 
pared to take responsibility for them, but we 
need to agree upon a process that is biparti- 
san and fairly quick. I think that from begin- 
ning to end, whatever we do, we need to 
be finished by the middle of next year. 


Senator Trent Lott 


Q. Mr. President, the chief Republican in 
any bipartisan negotiations this year, almost 
everyone on Capitol Hill says, will be Senate 
Majority Leader Trent Lott. What are your 
relations like with Senator Lott? How do you 
two southerners deal with one another? 

The President. Well, 1 think we under- 
stand each other. And I like him. I like deal- 
ing with him. He has—as of this date he has 
always been very straightforward with me. If 
he couldn’t do something, he would tell me, 
“I can’t do that.” If he disagreed with me, 
he would say, “I disagree.” If he thought we 
could work something out, he would say, 
“Let me see,” and he'd always get back to 
me and say yes or no. And I have tried to 
treat him in the same way. 


I think we have some similarities in our 
upbringing and, obviously, in the culture in 
which we grew up. I feel very comfortable 
relating to him, and I do like him, personally. 
And I think that he’s a man who—he has 
his strong political convictions, but I believe 
he loves our country, and I believe that it 
really—he measures himself in no small 
measure by what he achieves, and whether 
he actually gets something done for the coun- 
try. 

So, if we can keep the kind of atmospherics 
that existed in the last month or 2 of the 
last Congress in this Congress, I think we’re 
going to do just fine. 

Q. It sounds like different chemistry than 
you had in the beginning of the last Congress 
with Republican leaders. Is that fair? 

The President. Yes, although I devel- 
oped—all I had to do to have a good chem- 
istry with Senator Dole was just spend some 
more time with him. In the first 2 years of 
my Presidency before he became maijori 
leader, deste was minority leader, I thin 
he had an understandable reluctance to be 
at the White House very much and to spend 
a lot of time with me or with our people, 
because he knew he was going to run for 
President and because he thought it didn’t 
matter so much because he was a minority 
leader. 

Once he became majority leader he under- 
stood that we had to meet and work together, 
and we fairly quickly established a pretty 
good rapport. 


Part Il 
Chicago Bulls 


Q. Let me turn to a couple of sports ques- 
tions. We are in Chicago right now. 

The President. Home of the Bulls. 

Q. Not only the home of the Bulls, but 
there’s one Chicago Bull from a little town 
called Hamburg, Arkansas. 

The President. Hamburg, Arkansas. Scot- 
tie Pippen. 

Q. Tell us what you know about that Chi- 
cago Bull. 

The President. He’s a remarkable man. 
I really admire him very much. And you 
know, we don’t know each other well, but 
in Arkansas everybody knows everybody else. 
[Laughter] You know, it’s a small State. 
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But he came out of a small town. He went 
to a fairly small school in Arkansas. 

Q. The Razorbacks didn’t even recruit 
him? 

The President. No, he went to a division 
II school, and he didn’t make that team as 
a freshman. And then I watched him go from 
a sophomore, sort of making the team. And 
then by the time he was a senior he was the 
best player in his division in the United 
States. I mean, just—and then of course he 
was drafted in the pros. And then every year 
he just got better and better and better, you 
know, for 5 or 6 years he was just cuties 
in his capacity every year. 

So I think of all the people playing for bas- 
ketball today you would have to say that he 
was a little bit of a late bloomer, but he ex- 

loded when he got going. I mean, for a man 
who—he literally started sort of from his 
sophomore year in college, and he just kept, 
whatever the ball was he always reached it 
and went over it. And he’s still doing that. 

Q. Do you see him play in college? 

The President. One time. And he was 
good. He was really good. And, you know, 
now its not even the same. I mean, he’s like 
on another planet now. 

Q. I know your favorite team is the Arkan- 
sas Razorbacks. But you and Patrick Ewing 
also share an alma mater together. 

The President. Yes, Georgetown. 

Q. Do you follow your former Georgetown 
Hoyas? 

The President. | do. I always root for the 
Razorbacks and the Hoyas. I keep up. 
Georgetown is having a little bit of a tough 
season this year, but over the long run it’s 
hard to think of a program that’s done more 
than John Thompson’s has to produce both 
good basketball teams and college graduates. 
And I think that’s—I wish more people 
would model the Georgetown program. 

Q. Let me ask you about that. You talked 
in your Inaugural speech about personal re- 
sponsibility, you talked about the need for 
a more civil discourse and you mentioned 
role models. What effect do you think it has 
on kids when famous athletes like Dennis 
Rodman engage in those well publicized an- 
tics? Does it worry you? 

The President. It does. It worties me 
more now than it used to, than it would have 





20 years ago, because, first of all, all of us 
know the pervasiveness of the media in our 
culture. It means that we all know everything 
like that when it happens, instantaneously. 

And secondly, there are an awful lot of 
young people out there, particularly young 

ys and young men, who don’t have imme- 
diate, positive male role models who can con- 
tradict a lapse by an athlete. And I say this, 
I’m a big Dennis Rodman fan. I mean, | 
think he’s an extraordinary athlete, and he’s 
a very interesting man. And I don’t mind at 
all some of the more unusual manifestations 
of his personality. But I think when he does 
a destructive thing like that, it’s a bad thing. 
I’m sure in his heart of hearts he really re- 
grets it. 

You know, we all would hate to be judged 
on what we did in the darkest hour of the 
darkest day of our lives. And, unfortunately, 
when athletes are under all this pressure, 
they're also being watched all the time, when 
they’re under the most stress and most likely 
od or say something they wish they hadn't. 
And I’m sure in his heart of hearts he regrets 
doing that. But I would hope that at some 
point, in addition to paying this enormous 
fine and also trying to pay the gentleman that 
he kicked—which I think is a good thing— 
that he'll find a way to say, “I shouldn’t have 
done it, and I really regret it.” 

Because I think it will only make him big- 
ger, it will only make his fans think more 
of him. And it will send who knows what sig- 
nal to some young person out there who, like 
Dennis Rodman, has enormous abilities and 
a terrific imagination and is a little bit dif- 
ferent from the run of the mill person and 
therefore really identifies with Dennis Rod- 
man. There’s lots of kids out there like that, 
real smart, real able, a little bit different. And 
they've got to be fascinated by him. So I hope 
he'll find a way to say that—and I say that 
as I’m a real admirer of his basketball talent, 
and I find him a fascinating man. But he 
might be able to help some young peo 
if he just says, “That’s something I shoul 
have done and I’m not going to do that any- 
more. 

Q. You are a genuine basketball aficio- 
nado. Who is the greatest basketball player 
you've ever seen? 


The President. Oh, Jordan. 


le 
n't 
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Q. Is he? 
The President. Oh, yes. 

Q. In a league by himself? 

The President. I wouldn’t say that. I’ve 
seen some great players. I saw Michael Jor- 
dan play when he was a senior in college and 
North Carolina came to play Arkansas, and 
they were ranked first and were, I don’t 
know, fifth or sixth or something. And we 
beat them by one point. But it was a fascinat- 
ing game. And he just is—you know, he’s a 
wonderful player. But basketball, I suppose 
next to golf, is my favorite sport, although 
you can tell by the way I’m built and move 
around I have to be a spectator more than 
a player. [Laughter] 

I have never been much of a player, but 
I love it. And the thing that I find exciting 
about pro ball is that it’s played at such a 
high level that it seems to me that year-in, 
year-out on the whole, the group of players 
is getting better. I believe that is accurate. 
And so I think some day, you know, Michael 
may have the kinds of things that we—you 
know, he scored 51 points last night. His 
team has a bad night, and it happens to be 
on the night he’s having a good night—you 
know, he can do something like that. Some- 
day we may take it for granted that level of 
pe Macatee A Some day there may be 20, 30 
players in this league who can do that, just 
because of the level of competition they're 
bringing out of one another—you know, the 
way they're growing and going. But 

Q. I'll never have time for anything else 
if that happens, Mr. President. I’m just going 
to go to those games. 

The President. No, it’s just fascinating to 
watch. But I think, for me, he’s the—because 
he has both offensive and defensive skills and 
a level of physical mobility and control, the 
combination of those things that I’ve never 
seen it before. 





Super Bowl 


Q. Let me ask you one final question. You 
will never run again for national office. 
You're going to retire undefeated from that. 
So you don’t have to worry about Wisconsin’s 
11 electoral votes or Massachusetts’ 12. 
Who’s going to win the Super Bowl on Sun- 
day, Packers or Patriots? 





The President. [Laughter] | still have 
feelings for those places. [Laughter] I'll give 


you an analysis. I won't call it. 


Q. All right. 

The President. | think, first of all, there’s 
an enormous psychological energy coming 
out of Green Bay. They've waited a long time 
to get back to the Super Bowl. They had this 
proud rw And it really is a home team. 
They don’t have the kind of—they never 
worry about the team moving. They don’t 
have to worry about the Gendlins leaving if 
you don’t build a new stadium. They don’t 
have to worry about building a fy for 
wealthy people—you know, keep the money 
coming in. And it’s always going to be sold 
out, because it belongs to the community and 
the leaders of the community. 

And I think that, plus the fact that they 
played a very tough NFC schedule and 
ranked first in offense and third in defense 
and they've got great wide-outs and great 
tight-ends and a good running program. You 
know, that’s a very rare thing to see that. I 
think that gives them a lot going. 

Now, the flip side is the New England 
team has come alive defensively in the last 
five games in a way that’s highly unusual. You 
rarely—if something funny—something fun- 
damentally different has happened to them. 
And it’s the one thing that makes me believe 
that—you know, the last several Super 
Bowls, the NFC team has won fairly handily. 
But if you look at the fact that the Patriots 
have a very skilled quarterback, a fabulous 
coach who is very savvy in circumstances like 
this—— 

Q. And has been there before. 

The President.—and been there be- 
fore. And something happened, it was almost 
like a transformation of their defense in the 
last half dozen games of this year. I think 
you have to say that this could be the most 
interesting Super Bowl we've had in a long 
time. 

Q. You're not going to predict the winner. 
Will you predict a close game? 

The President. Yes, I will. 1 think that this 
is likely to be a—I think it is likely to be 
a closer game than the last four or five we've 
seen. The problem has been, you know, that 
the NFC basically has been beefier. So when 
a team—when the Cowboys or the 49er’s 
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come out of it as they have tended to come 
out the last several years, not only do they 
have this great reservoir of talent, but this 
great reservoir of talent was tested in a steady 
way during the year. So that when the best 
team came out of the AFC, they even—not 
only have they had—very often they weren't 
as strong pound for pound, particularly in 
physical strength. That was the thing that the 
Cowboys had, you know, on both sides of 
the line. In the end they would win at the 
end on their just brute strength as much as 
i else. But the AFC teams hadn't 
been subject to that level of competition on 
a sustained basis. 

I think this may be a little different. And 
as I said, you've got to ask yourself what hap- 
pened to this team that turned it into a, lit- 
erally, a brilliant defensive team in the last 
third of this year. There’s something there. 
And I think it’s—we’ve got a chance to see 
an exciting game. 

Q. We'll watch on Sunday. And on that 
note, Mr. President, I want to thank you very 
much again for being one of our first guests 
on S-Plus. 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 


NOTE: The interview began at 5:06 p.m. at the 
Chicago Cultural Center. Mr. Hunt conducted the 
interview for television channel WBIS in New 
York, NY. This interview was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary in two parts: part I 
was released on January 22; part II was released 
on January 24. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Chicago Bulls basketball player Dennis 
Rodman. A tape was not available be verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on Senate Confirmation of 
the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense 


January 22, 1997 


I applaud the Senate for acting so swiftly 
on the nominations of Madeleine Albright 
and William Cohen. In confirming both Am- 
bassador Albright as Secretary of State and 
Senator Cohen as Secretary of Defense by 


unanimous votes, the Senate has recognized 
the extraordinary : — of these two 
outstanding individuals. 
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Equally important, the Senate has sent a 
strong signal to the world of its determination 
to work in a constructive and bipartisan spirit 
with the administration on our Nation’s for- 
eign policy and national defense. I welcome 
that resolve. Nothing is more important for 
maintaining America’s leadership in the 
world than preserving the bipartisan consen- 
sus on national security sales that was so 
vital to our success in World War II and the 
cold war. I look forward to a continuation 
of that spirit of bipartisan cooperation as the 
Senate takes up the nominations of Con- 
gressman Bill Richardson to be Ambassador 
to the United Nations and Anthony Lake to 
be Director of Central Intelligence. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In of 
Madeleine Albright as Secretary of 
State and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


January 23, 1997 


Welcome. Mr. Vice President, Secretary- 
designate Albright, members of your family, 
Senator Helms, Senator Mikulski. Is Con- 
gressman Hamilton here? Under Secretary 
Tarnoff. I’m very pleased to preside at Mad- 
eleine Albright’s swearing-in today. I thank 
the Senate for its swift and unanimous ap- 
proval of her nomination. That reflects the 
confidence that all of us have in this remark- 
able American. It also sends a strong signal 
of the Senate’s willingness to work with us 
to fashion a constructive and bipartisan for- 
eign policy to advance the national interest 
of America. 

This is a time of great hope and oppor- 
tunity. If we are going to realize its promise, 
we must recognize that our global leadership 
is essential. In the next century, no less than 
this one, America must continue to be the 
world’s greatest force for peace and freedom 
and prosperity. Madeleine Albright has the 
strength and wisdom to help ensure that 
America remains the indispensable nation. 

Arriving on our shores as a refugee from 
tyranny and oppression, she worked her way 
up with determination and character to attain 
our Nation’s highest diplomatic office. She 
knows from her life’s experience that free- 
dom has its price and democracy its rewards. 
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Her story is the best of America’s story, told 
with courage, compassion, and conviction. 

As our U.N. Ambassador these last 4 years, 
she has stood unflinchingly for America’s in- 
terest and values. Now as our Secretary of 
State, she will help lead the effort to build 
a world where America makes the most of 
its partnerships with friends and allies around 
the world, where America leads the fight for 
a world that is safer from weapons of terror 
and mass destruction, where America leads 
the fight for a world that is safer from orga- 
nized crime, drug trafficking, and all terrorist 
activity, and where expanded trade brings 
growth and opportunity, where peace and 
freedom know no frontiers. 

Just as I have benefited time and again 
from her counsel and her judgment, the 
American people will benefit from her lead- 
ership and her ability to speak to them about 
the importance of our being strong abroad 
in order to have a strong, good life here at 
home. 

On their behalf, I ask now that the Vice 
President swear Madeleine Albright into her 
new office. 


[At this point, Vice President Gore adminis- 
tered the oath of office and Secretary 
Albright made brief remarks. | 


Q. Madam Secretary, what is your first 
order of business? 

Secretary Albright. To go over to the 
State Department and tell them all that we 
have a very important job to do with the hard 
work of our foreign service and civil service 
who works in the State Department. And 
then I will plan the next steps. But my first 
goal is really to go and work with the excel- 
lent people that have provided the backbone 
of America’s diplomatic service. 

Q. Madam Secretary, now that you've 
made history, how else do you intend to dif- 
fer from your predecessor? 

Secretary Albright. I’m basically inter- 
ested in serving the President of the United 
States and the people of the United States 
as best I can. I’m very proud to be an Amer- 
ican. And I hope very much that the Amer- 
ican people will be proud of me as I perform 
this service for the United States. 

Thank you. 


Q. Are you going to be tough on the new 
Secretary-General, as you were on his prede- 
cessor? [La Laughter] 

Secretary Albright. | think we are going 
to meet with the new Secretary-General. I’m 
very pleased, actually, that his—the first offi- 
cial trip that—the first visit here that the 
President is going to have after his inaugura- 
tion is with the United Nations Secretary- 
General. My first official act will be to meet 
with the President and the new Secretary- 
General in a little while. And I think that 
is a very good sign of the support that the 
United States is going to give to the United 
Nations. And as the Vice President said last 
night, we are committed to the United Na- 
tions. 

Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:18 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
United Nations Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

January 23, 1997 


The President. Good afternoon. Sec- 
retary-General and your distinguished staff, 
Mr. Vice President, Madam Secretary. 

The President of the United States must 
exercise the leadership of our country for 
peace and freedom, for security and pro: 
ity in the world. When we must, we will act 
alone. But when we can, we must work with 
others to spread the cost and the risks of en- 
gagement and to make our own leadership 
more effective. 

The United Nations is critical in advancing 
the progress and peace of the world. It vac- 
cinates children against disease, helps refu- 
gees to stay safe and go home, teaches farm- 
ers how to grow good crops, guards against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. And from An- 
gola to the Middle East, UN peacekeepers 
are giving diplomacy a chance to work and 
peace a chance to take hold. 

That is the kind of burden-sharing we need 
to seize the promise and meet the perils of 
a world growing ever closer together. That’s 
why last year I believed so strongly that the 
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United Nations needed new leadership, a 
Secretary-General who could rebuild the in- 
stitution to take on the challenges of the fu- 
ture. 

I am very pleased that the UN chose Kofi 
Annan for the job. He is a man who shares 
that vision and is clearly prepared to act, an 
experienced diplomat, a proven reformer, a 
man committed to a revitalized United Na- 
tions, one that upholds its timeless mission 
but that adapts to new times. 

We had a good discussion. We talked 
about the need to put the UN back on sound 
financial footing. That will demand far-reach- 
ing reform, the elimination of waste, stream- 
lining staff, wiping out overlap and abuse. 
The Secretary-General and I agree that the 
UN must pursue this course of reform. It’s 
clear to me that he is prepared and deter- 
mined to get the job done. 

As the UN moves to reform, it must know 
also that the United States is prepared to pay 
its way. In the weeks ahead, I will be working 
with Congress to reach an agreement 
through which America can pay our arrears 
to the UN, meet our obligations, and con- 
tinue to spur real progress. We cannot expect 
to lead through the United Nations unless 
we are prepared to pay our own way and 
to pay what we owe as they do what they 
should along the path of reform. As long as 
the United States does its part—as long as 
the United Nations does its part, we simply 
have to be prepared to pay our debts and 
to pay our dues. 

Today we are proud as Americans to stand 
as the indispensable nation, the world’s lead- 
ing force for peace and freedom and security 
and prosperity. But we cannot sustain our 
leadership or, more importantly, our goals for 
a better world, alone. And we cannot sustain 
it by words alone. Our well-being at home 
depends upon our engagement around the 
world. We have to have the resources to meet 
that challenge and to assume the responsibil- 
ities of leadership. Meeting our commitment 
to the United Nations is a crucial part of that 
task, and I might say also, on Secretary 
Albright’s first day in office, adequately fund- 
ing our foreign policy operations through the 
State Department and our other diplomatic 
missions is also a critical part of that task. 


I’m very encouraged that the Secretary- 
General will be meeting with congressional 
leaders during his visit Sane to Washington. 
I look forward to working with the Congress 
and with the Secretary-General to renew the 
United Nations for the century ahead, and 
I’m very glad that he is the first leader that 
I have met with after my Inauguration. 

Mr. Secretary-General, would you like to 
say a few rt Welcome to Washington. 


[At this point, Secretary-General Annan 
made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you very much. 


U.S. Debt to the United Nations 


Q. Mr. President, why did you wait so long 
to want to pay back your debts? And is it 
conditional on reforms? 

The President. First of all, I wanted to 
pay it back all along. Our — will actually 
have a plan to pay it back and to pay it back 
in a prompt fashion. As a practical matter, 
I know from consulting with the Members 
of Congress that we won't be able to secure 
support in the Congress for paying the ar- 
rears unless they’re convinced that reform is 
going forward. 

But you know, the United States has been, 
I think, very fortunate to have hosted the 
United Nations since its creation, to have 
supported it and worked with it in ways large 
and small. And we have been immensely 
benefited by the burden-sharing and human- 
itarian work that the United Nations has 
done. So I am determined to see that we 
pay our way. And I think it’s a part of—I'll 
say again, it’s a part of having the proper atti- 
tude toward our foreign policy operations in 
general. 

I’m gratified that Secretary Albright and 
Secretary Cohen were confirmed yesterday. 
I hope that Bill Richardson and Tony Lake 
will be promptly confirmed so we can put 
our whole foreign policy team on the field 
and go to work. But we have to recognize 
that our diplomacy and our leadership cannot 
be frond the defense budget alone. We 
also have to have an adequate diplomatic 
budget to do the work that has to be done. 
And that is—a part of that is paying our UN 
way. 
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Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about 

Q. Mr. President, if you put the UN on 
a scale of 1 to 10, where would you place 
it? 

The President. Rising rapidly. [Laughter] 


Canada-Cuba Trade Agreement 


Q. What do you think about Canada’s 
trade deal with Cuba? 

The President. Excuse me? 

Q. Canada’s trade deal with Cuba? 

The President. What about it? 

Q. What is your reaction to it? Do you 
have any? 

The President. Well, my reaction is I’m 
gratified that the Canadians, along with the 
Europeans, are now talking more to the Cu- 
bans about human rights and democratic re- 
forms. I’m skeptical, frankly, that it will—that 
the recent discussions between the Canadi- 
ans and the Cubans will lead to advances. 
I believe that our policy is the proper one, 
but I’m glad that the Canadians are trying 
to make something good happen in Cuba. 


U.S. Debt to the United Nations 


Q. Gentlemen, would the two of you like 
to have a common strategy about how to get 
a reluctant Congress to give up this money? 

The President. Well, 1 think we have 
common interests there. I’ve already told you 
that I’m utterly convinced that the Secretary- 
General has a chance to genuinely reform 
the United Nations for the 21st century be- 
cause he is committed to do it and because 
he and his team have the capacity to do it. 
And I think all that remains is for him to 
establish an appropriate relationship with our 
Congress. And I think he'll do it and do quite 
well with it. And we don’t need to coordinate 
a strategy for that. No secret here, we've told 
you everything we've just said in there. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:21 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Memorandum on Increasing 
Seatbelt Use 


January 23, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of 
Transportation 


Subject: Increasing Seatbelt Use Nationwide 


We have made steady progress in improv- 
ing highway safety over the years. However, 
there are still far too many tragic and unnec- 
essary deaths and injuries on the Nation’s 
roads. As a first line of defense, we must all 
wear seatbelts. Seatbelts protect passengers 
not only in frontal crashes, but also in side, 
rear, and rollover crashes, saving about 
10,000 lives a year. I understand that about 
70 percent of the population use seatbelts. 
Increasing seatbelt use will clearly save more 
lives and reduce injuries. 

I hereby direct you, working with the Con- 
gress, the States, and other concerned Amer- 
icans, including the automobile and insur- 
ance industries, and safety and consumer 
groups, to report back to me in 45 days with 
a plan to increase the use of seatbelts nation- 
wide. The plan shall address, among other 
things, the State laws that require the use 
of seatbelts, assistance from the Department 
of Transportation to improve those State 
laws, me comprehensive education cam- 
paign on behalf of the public and private sec- 
tor to help the public understand the need 
to wear seatbelts. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks at the Swearing-In of 

William Cohen as Secretary of 

Defense and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


January 24, 1997 


The President. Good morning. Mr. Vice 
President, Secretary-about-to-be Cohen, 
Janet, Secretary Perry, Deputy Secretary 
White, General Shalikashvili, General Ral- 


ston, Senator Inouye, Senator Levin, Senator 
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McCain, Senator Stevens, Senator Thur- 
mond, Senator Collins, Senator Snowe. I’m 
delighted today to be here along with all of 
you for Senator Cohen’s swearing-in. 

I want to congratulate him on the swift 
confirmation of his nomination. It says a 
great deal about this extraordinary man that 
his Senate colleagues paid him the tribute 
of a unanimous vote of approval. In so doing, 
the Senate sent a strong signal of its intention 
to work in a constructive and bipartisan spirit 
to preserve and enhance our national secu- 
rity. 

Bill Cohen is the embodiment of that spir- 
it. Throughout his years as a Senator and a 
Congressman, he’s reached across the divi- 
sions of party to strengthen our defenses, 
shaping the START I arms control treaty, 
helping reorganize the Department of De- 
fense, guiding the most important delibera- 
tions about our Armed Forces. He has never 
forgotten, as he said so eloquently in his testi- 
mony on Wednesday, that at the end of every 
debate stand our soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines, who look to us for leadership, 
not political strife. 

As we move forward to face the challenges 
of the next century, America’s leadership in 
the world will depend upon that understand- 
ing, just as it did in World War II and the 
cold war. We know that to seize all the possi- 
bilities of this moment and to keep the Unit- 
ed States the greatest force for peace and 
freedom, for security and prosperity, we 
must continue to have the best-trained, best- 
equipped, best-prepared troops on Earth, 
because at the heart of America’s power is 
our military strength and will. 

Whether they are deterring a dangerous 
tyrant in the Persian Gulf, helping the people 
of Bosnia build peace in their shattered land, 
defending democracy in the cold war’s last 
frontier on the Korean Peninsula, or standin 
watch for liberty here at home, our hae 
Forces maintain America’s status as the indis- 
pensable nation. 

In Bill Cohen, our military will have a Sec- 
retary of Defense with the vision, judgment, 
and dedication that our era demands. He has 
served the people of Maine with tremendous 
distinction. And now I’m pleased that all 
Americans will benefit from his leadership 
and his wisdom. 


On their behalf, I now ask the Vice Presi- 
dent to swear William Cohen into his new 
office. 


[At this point, Vice President Gore adminis- 
tered the oath of office, and Secretary Cohen 
made brief remarks. | 


Pentagon Priorities 

Q. What will be your mF priority at the 
Pentagon? Are you going to hit the deck run- 
ning? [Lau Laughter] 

Secretary Cohen. | intend to hit it run- 
ning. My first—I have a full day starting im- 
mediately after this ceremony. I’m going to 
be paying a final visit with Secretary Perry. 
I'm going to be meeting with General 
Shalikashvili and Deputy Secretary White to 
discuss matters this afternoon. I’m sending 
messages to all of our troops today, along 
with the commanders of the regional com- 
mands. I'll be meeting later this afternoon 
with all of the service chiefs and secretaries, 
and then beginning some budget delibera- 
tions and briefings, starting at 5:30 this after- 
noon with John Hamre. 

So I have a fairly full schedule today. And 
we'll look forward to starting this process of 
bying to retain and attract the best qualified 
people in our military, to make sure that we 
provide them with the best equipment, train- 
ing, and that we seek to modernize our forces 
for the future. 

So all of that is very high on my agenda. 

Q. Are you going to ask for more money? 
(Laughter) 

Secretary Cohen. I’m going to do my best 
to see to it that we have the best military 
that the world has ever seen. 

The President. Everybody else does. 
[Laughter]. 

Secretary Cohen. | see Senator Stevens 
over to my right, and I’m sure that I'll be 
calling upon him for assistance as we go 
through the budgetary process. 

Q. What is the budget for defense—a se- 
cret? 

The President. We're releasing it in a few 
days. 

Thank you all very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 











Remarks Announcing the President’s 
Summit On Citizen Service 
January 24, 1997 


The President. I thank the Vice President 
and the First Lady for their remarks. Obvi- 
ously, I am delighted to have President Bush, 
General Powell, and Secretary Cisneros 
back. Henry's only been off the payroll a day 
or two. [Laughter] I didn’t really know if he’d 
come. [Laughter] 

I thank so many people here who have ad- 
vocated national service and citizen service 
of various kinds for a long time. Especially 
I'd like to acknowledge, in addition to Harris 
Wofford and Bob Goodwin, Eli Segal and 
Ray Chambers; Al From with the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council; Charles Moskos, 
the national scholar of citizen service, who 
was for all this years before the rest of us 
knew it was an issue. Thank you, sir, for all 
your lifetime of work devoted to the propo- 
sition that the American people can forge 
their own destiny and solve their own he 
lems. We thank you. 

This is an extraordinary collection of 
Americans who have gathered here, not only 
on the stage but out here in the room, to 
advance the cause of citizen service. Much 
of the work of America cannot be done by 
government. Much other work cannot be 
done by government alone. The solution 
must be the American people through vol- 
untary service to others. The challenges we 
face today, especially those that face our chil- 
dren, require something of all of us, parents, 
religious and community groups, business, 
labor organizations, schools, teachers, our 
great national civic and service organizations, 
every citizen. 

One of my proudest moments as President 
was signing the bill creating the Corporation 
for National Service and AmeriCorps. Dur- 
ing the last 3 years, about 50,000 Americans 
have earned aid for college by serving in their 
communities, doing real work to address crit- 
ical problems, cleaning up rivers, working 
with the police to make the streets safe, help- 
ing children learn to read, and doing many, 
many more things in every State in the coun- 
try. 

These AmeriCorps members and even 
larger numbers of Senior Service Corps and 
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student volunteers have really helped to re- 
vive the spirit of service in America. I noticed 
just a few days before the Inauguration the 
publication of a national poll—I can mention 
that now and you think I have not self-inter- 
est, you see—{laughter|—the publication of 
a national poll that said that young people 
are serving in their communities in far higher 
percentages than just a few years ago. 

I think this is a culmination of years and 
years of effort. When President Bush held 
this office, he understood that so much of 
what is good in America has to be done and 
is being done by people who are outside 
Washington and outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. And we share his hope that by holdin 
up examples of ordinary Americans clea 
in extraordinary service, by holding up those 
1,000 Points of Light, they will grow by the 
power of their example into millions of points 
of light. And we thank you for that. 

Citizen service belongs to no party, no ide- 
ology. It is an American idea which every 
American should embrace. Today I am 
pleased to announce that we are taking an 
important step to give more Americans the 
opportunity to fulfill that promise. On April 
27th, in Philadelphia, with the support and 
leadership of the Corporation for National 
Service, the Points of Light Foundation, 
General Colin Powell and Secretary Henry 
Cisneros, President Bush and I will convene 
the first President’s Summit on Citizen Serv- 
ice. Our goal is to mobilize America’s citizen 
power in a united effort to solve our common 
problems, especially those that threaten our 
young people. 

Leaders from a broad spectrum will come 
with commitments in hand, concrete pledges 
of support and volunteers to solve their local 
problems. In preparation for the summit 
some of our most prominent corporations 
and service organizations have already 
stepped forward. Big Brothers-Big Sisters 
has pledged to double their mentoring rela- 
tions, matching 200,000 deserving young 
people with caring adults through the 2000. 
And they have pledged to compound their 
efforts by having these adult volunteers actu- 
ally do other citizen service projects with the 
young people they mentor. They not only will 
be serving the young but calling on the young 
to serve. Lens Crafters will provide one mil- 
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lion needy Americans, especially children, 
with free vision care by the year 2003. Co- 
lumbia HCA, a leading health care company, 
has committed to immunize one million chil- 
dren through their health care facilities by 
the year 2000. And that is just the beginning. 

I am delighted that General Colin Powell, 
who has served our country is so very many 
ways, has agreed to serve once again, this 
time as general chair of the summit. General, 
we're grateful that you're joining us. And I 
remember well when you had your retire- 
ment ceremony, you said that you were going 
to devote more of your life to helping young 
people to have better lives and better futures. 
There is nothing, nothing you could do that 
would have a bigger impact on that goal than 
this. And we are very grateful to you, sir. 

All of you know that I believe Henry 
Cisneros is the finest HUD Secretary who 
ever served our country. He had a special 
way of getting people to take responsibility 
for their own lives and of generating real 
interpersonal human contacts in places 
where they had been too long absent. He 
just has a great new leadership job at 
Univision, and I am very grateful that he was 
willing to take substantial time out of an al- 
ready very busy schedule in a new and fulfill- 
ing, in some ways more rewarding life— 
(laughter|—to do what I know he loves best, 
which is to help people realize their own 
promise. Thank you, Henry, for doing this. 

Finally, let me say I am deeply honored 
to be embarking on this joint venture with 
President Bush. As far as I know, there’s not 
much of a precedent for this sort of thing, 
at least in recent history, but there should 
be. It must be true that the things which 
unite us as citizens are bigger than any one 
person, one party, one election, or one ideol- 
ogy. They can only be solved if we come to- 
gether in —— to lift each other up, 
a person at a time, a family at a time, a neigh- 
borhood at a time, a school at a time. 

The organizers of this effort have wisely 
chosen Philadelphia as the site of the sum- 
mit, for the reasons that the Vice President 
said. I’m reminded at the close of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Benjamin Franklin 
made an observation about a design of the 
sun that was hanging low on the horizon in 
the chair that General Washington sat in to 


preside over the Convention. And after the 
Constitutional Convention was over, he said 
there had been a lot of speculation about 
whether it was a rising or a setting sun; hav- 
ing seen the Constitution he could say that 
it was definitely a rising sun. 

I believe we can look at this assemblage 
today, look forward to Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, and say this is a rising sun. 

I thank all of you. I thank especially those 
who are here on this platform. And I'd like 
to ask all of you to join me as we hear from 
our speakers. First, President Bush; to be fol- 
lowed by General Powell and Henry 
Cisneros. 

Mr. President, welcome back. 


[At this point, former President George Bush, 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Gen. Colin Powell, USA, Ret., and former 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Henry Cisneros made brief remarks. | 


The President. Well, let me again thank 
President Bush and General Powell and Sec- 
retary Cisneros and all the rest of you for 
being here; especially the Members of Con- 
gress, members of the administration, the 
mayors, and others who are here. 

We are going to adjourn now and have a 
reception. But as we leave I'd like to just 
ask that we keep in mind the last point that 
Secretary Cisneros made. I imagine that Ray 
Chambers was a happy and successful man 
before he decided to give his whole life over 
to other people’s welfare. But I can’t imagine 
that he emanated the glow that he does today 
that we all see and that you see in the lives 
of other people who give. 

And I guess—you know, our wealth and 
power are very important in America, and 
they must be maintained. But the pursuit of 
happiness involves more. And it really is true 
that in giving, we receive. So if we give a 
lot, we'll get a lot, and our country will enter 
this new century in wonderful, wonderful 
shape. 

rc all, and God bless you. We’re 


adjourn 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:52 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Harris Wofford, Chief Executive 
Officer, and Eli Segal, board member, Corpora- 
tion for National and Community Service; Bob 
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Goodwin, president, Points of Light Foundation; 
Raymond G. Chambers, president, Amerlior 
Foundation; Al From, president, Democratic 
Leadership Council; and Charles C. Moskos, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Northwestern University. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





January 19 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton aan a Presidential gala at USAir 
Arena in Landover, MD. The event was 
taped for broadcast later in the evening. 


January 20 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton attended an Inaugural 
prayer service at the Metropolitan AME 
Church. 

Following the Inaugural luncheon at the 
Capitol, the President and Hillary and Chel- 
sea Clinton went by motorcade along the pa- 
rade route to the White House, where they 
viewed the Inaugural parade from the re- 
viewing stand. In the evening, they attended 


several Inaugural balls. 


January 21 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Harry P. Pachon as a member of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Excellence for Hispanic Americans. 


January 22 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL, where, in the afternoon, he at- 
tended a meeting with Mayor Richard M. 
Daley and members of the Chicago school 
board in the Chicago Cultural Center. In the 
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evening, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ellen S. Seidman to be Director 
of the Treasury Department’s Office of 
Thrift Supervision. 


January 23 

In the morning, the President visited the 
office of the Presidential Inaugural Commit- 
tee to congratulate the staff for its work on 
the Inaugural festivities. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Oregon and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe winter storms, land- 
and mudslides, and flooding December 25 
through January 6. 


January 24 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kathryn Walt Hall to the Board of 
Trustees of the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Irving Greenberg and Romana 
Strochlitz Primus to the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Council. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted January 22 


Susan Bass Levin, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Harry S Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 10, 1999, vice Richard C. Hackett. 
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The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released January 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget Franklin Raines, 
National Economic Adviser Gene Sperling, 
and Health and Human Services Secretary 
Donna Shalala on the President’s budget 
proposal 


Released January 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Released January 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Text of response to questions taken at the 
daily briefing 
Released January 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 





Act Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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